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FOREWORD 

READING, RELEVANCY TO TODAY'S WORLD 

Robert M. Wilson, Program Chairman 



Philadelphia was the site of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of 
the College Reading Association. Papers were developed around the 
theme, Reading, Relevancy to Today's World. Within the theme, 
sessions were broken down further to reflect the interest of the assc 
ciation, i.e.. College Reading, Teacher Education, Diagnostic and Re- 
medial Reading, Classroom Instruction, and The Profession. 

The presentors of papers represent the finest minds in the country 
in their respective fields. Attention to relevancy and the problems fac 
ing the educational world made the sessions interesting and lively. 
While we have been unable to capture the reactions of the groups, we 
are able to present the papers which generated such interesting dis' 
cussions. 

The College Reading Association holds many sessions for which 
papers are not presented. Sessions which feature a guest stimulator 
and which generate audience participation at a high level will not be 
reflected in this publication. However, those sessions represent a sig' 
nificant portion of the thrust of the annual meetings. 

As you skim, S''an, study, and reread these papers, we are hope- 
iul that you will find them as enjoyable as we have. 
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TEACHING READING: SOME NOTIONS 



Uberto Price 
Appalachian State University 

It was in 1939 in a one rcx}m rural school in south central Ken' 
tucky that I began my teaching career. This was the same school that 
I had attended from grades one through eight as a child. Schools diere, 
at that time, began in the summer for several reasons. Among those 
reasons were the following: they always had started in mid'summer; 
the six month school year would be over about Christmas time; the 
cold rough weather usually came in January and February; the roads 
and paths would be muddy; and children were needed* for planting 
and cultivating crops. 

When I attended this school at Beechville, I thought that it was 
about the best school — if not the best — in the country. Of course, I 
knew nothing about other schools, for during the years that I attended 
the school ver/ few persons attended who had gone to school any 
place else. Most of us thought that we had the best teachers because 
my parents who ran a country store and fourth class post office just 
across the road, as well as their customers, had formed standards of 
judging the teachers who came to teach in Beechville. These standards 
were known throughout the community, and there were subtle ways 
which these standards became known to the teacher. These standards 
included such things as: school begin at 8:00 — ^the bell rings then; the 
morning school recess begins at 10:00 and lasts 15 minutes— not 14, 
not 16, but 15 minutes; lunch comes from 12:00^1:00; and there was an 
afternoon recess of 1? minutes and school was out at 4:00. 

Good teachers treated everyone the same; first graders and eighth 
graders, the smart and the dull. Good teachers were not afraid of the 
biggest boys and would not hesitate to 'whip'* when necessary; neither 
were the good teachers so soft that they would not punish the small' 
est. Good teachers were strict disciplinarians. Good teachers also 
would go through a textbook one or more times during the school 
year. There were other qualifications dealing with spelling matches, 

1 
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grader many thfags that I coulf rekfe £e k '^^^^^^^ 

many things that I could not relate S °" ' ""^ ^""^ ^ 

that thL were deptSon vLr, '^^^ remember 

and I ™„ted some honTSd S"^J„° Vl," "TT''^ 

»rBf fei^t rSS? 

li«fe sinning Aa. I U%J^i JdoT^"= ' »~ 

wanKd „ do „id, my ^,Xy S of """^ ' 

3ieSlhL?^L fe' '3 B"i*«i doing aa 

cut from thrPro^.S'^ ^ beginning of school. Some pictures 
tackd on Ae ^°f?SL\5™!; °rcl. had been 

^h..«-£r^-™-^^ 

yearSd-Xa^ttfi-rc^-SSeti 
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fitlZ U ^'^.''y ^ ^ the qualifications of 

mn^r Tr^jP'"'r''°"'^? mentioned. Mayme was accompanied by her 

tiS^ul^ ^'^^'^ ^""^ '"^^^ ^ ^t^'ght trail from 

the double door to the opposite end of the room where I was seated, 
nolding tight to Mayme s hand her mother approached me. stopping 

m!^.^JZ-""'^'^^--'KfV^^^^ P""' ^ y°" May- 
me something ,f you can. She has been in the primer three years but 

L °^gP{idiSy ^ ^ right-she may just be 

.^.J^^^'^^ ""^ first parent conference. That was my first day of 
teaching. That was a challenge I've never been able to forget. "Aen 
I J7' A"nie-each very different, each with a po- 

tential untapped at the beginning of the year and not too different at 
the end of the year. 

No one in teacher preparation had adequately prepared me for 

1 ^^r^f' ^T^' J^""".' Annie. No one 

really helped me to know how to teach them to read, to write and to 
count, to love school, to be motiviated, how to draw uoon their experi- 
ences and to provide worthwhile new ones. We did wme things weU 
d ^S'r? '^'■^''"'S' t''"^ ^"^ """^ and because something need- 



It was this first year of teaching that made me want to become a 
part of a plan, a program which would help people to help others to 
do weU in school. To me at that time and ever since it seemed that the 
greatest promise rested in the improvement of the teaching of read- 
?t^' t"' T'J Y ' '^"'■^ ^ t^ching of ^^ading and 

^ IIV'^'^ ^ °" 'V ^° ^^'^ 2^2" helped me go beyond 
the dabbhng stage in reading. AU that I had to draw on was how 
my teachers had taught me in the elementary grades and what some 
pople might call common sense. The teaching I had received in read- 
ing in the elementary grades was more recitation than teaching. Look- 
ing back now I see that my parents' really did the teaching. 

I bought and read some books, took some courses and learned a 
Jittle about teachi:r.g reading which in turn improved my own reading 
for I was a poor reader myself. Soon I realized that something should 
and could be done to prepare students for what they were really going 
to face in teaching, and involvement in that preparation was what I 
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wanted to do and would prepare for. Twenty-four years of my thirty 

Z^'^.^l^^'^'^rg ^^"^ '^^^'i to this work. D^nTS 
time much change has taken place in all aspects of Ofe and™g^. 

taken'^TnliriSfi!? ^l"*^!' unbelievable changes, have 

taken place. While many of these changes are of obvious value some 
may raise questions m the minds of many. The results of change have 
made this an exciting chaUenging and even dangerous time to live 
Dunng the time that I have belonged to the College Reading Associa- 
tSa J^as changed man's thoughts of the moon fram some- 

S ^.Z "^u ''T^''^ ^ "P°" even to ex- 

p ore. The immense barner of space is yielding its secrets to the 'curi- 
osity of man as the depths of the oceans are giving up their mysteri^ 

s%n SrL""^- ^fjt ^''r^' ^^^^ to extendX Sfl 
Ihlnn U I hazardous diseases of all age groups and 

through other means such as heart and other vital organ t^spl^^ 

, But stfll thousands of persons are reading at a level so far below 
Aeir potentials that we as educators must ha'ng our heaS L shaS^ 
We take refuge so often by saying, "But look at those who read well." 

The forces of technology must discover, develop, and refine ways 

"^"^ 'Tu'^^'f '"^^^ "^"^y ^^^"'^^^ hi« maximum^ 
Si- ^ T'^'^'l-J^^f developments, creations, and discoveries mZ 

?^ improvement in the area of 

reading would do well to consider some of the foUowing things: 

1 . We must determine what is known about learning. All that is 
^dTrhr gathered, then it should be sS 
and sifted through to find and determine which things are of highest 
value as it applies to our educational goal and objectives. ^ 

2. We must arrive at a workable definition of reading. Our defi- 
T!^rl numerous and varied. They range from that of 
,Wn ^fw" '"l^u' '"^f^™<^ P«-ocess, ignoring comprehension, 
m o definitions which would completely ignore mechanics The defi- 
nitions are as varied as the descriptions the blind men gave of an ele- 

rp-,^;n' fletermine what is absolutely known about teaching 

reading. Testimony, guess work and old wives tales must go. Only 
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those things which can be supported by sdentific evidence should be 
accepted. If enough is not known then it must be found. 

4. We must determine what happens in the learner — the reader 
as he learns to read and as he learns through reading. Even though 
eadi complements the other, does evidence not support them as being 
different? It seems that many descriptions are of what the individual 
hopes or thinks is taking place rather than what can be proved. 

^ y. We must tap that which is known in other fields — medicine, 
so-Jology, psychology— and apply it wb^ and as needed to reading. 
In too many cases we in teacher educition have for some reasons or 
others been unwilling to draw on other areas for help even though 
we continuously declare that the learner is a physical-sociological-psy 
chological being with a mind and that all these are inseparable. 

6. We must provide funds for intensive research projects in read' 
ing and the teaching of reading to supply missing and needed answers. 
Too often in the past funds have been used to support practices which 
should never have been in existence in the fir5?t place. Daily we see 
practices which have been refuted by research. 

7. We must make provisions to prohibit any significant gap from 
existing between the findings of research and praaice. There must 
be immediate implementation of research. The classroom practices 
must reflect the best that is k/iown. It matters not whether this a group 
of beginners learning to read, a group of college age students sharpen^ 
ing their skills on a very sophisticate^ level or a group of undergradu' 
ate or graduate students or teachers in professional courses in teaching 
reading. 

We are convinced by research and observation that learners are 
different in many ways which can be icientified, defined and described 
in great detail. There is great need for accessible functional information 
on how these individuals* peculiarities influence both the teaching and 
learning process. We need to be able to match preferred modalities of 
learning to the learner; the most appropriate materials, methods, ap' 
proaches, techniques, must be utilized wi:h precision for each indivi- 
dual s peculiarities. 

The quickest and most effective route to the improvement of 

5 



xnese institutions should employ only the most competent teachere 
ct^T 'S^^^^ P"blic«AooIs. are effective teacheSgTS 
be?l il^' '^'^'^ techniques, and materials. There should 
DC a screening program permitting only those students to enter the 
pre-teaching program who are likely to become good teachers Shident 
^^c^ristics which are likely to lead to success or Sure siioSd S 

•na ?"u £f l^'^^'^^J^ave been admitted, the preparation for teach- 
ng should be thorough, spedfic and in depth based on the lat^Tdk- 
T^:ti^ct ^-n ^'^^"i^ ^ efficiently "horLgr^^^^ 

procedun^ and materials are used wi'th particular inlliduals ^ 

auick^ctn^''^.,'^"'^''^ °l P^^P^t^o" « "ot suffident to adueve 
q Jick change; there must be numerous in-service programs Th^ Z 

St&° g^^^^^^^ — and to tran.' 

Too many times innovation has been a contamination for it 
nSJ abo"t diange without giving thought to thTp^S. uJy 
practices and ideas have been set in operation; many pieces of mateS 
used and machines plugged in-in I?ge school syS , only to find 
a few months and thousands of dollars later that they were no brtter 
and m many cases wor^ than with what was abandoned 



CRITICAL READING — CRITICAL THINKING 
AND COLLEGE READING 



John Follman 
University of South Florida 

In discussing any construct such as critical reading it is necessary 
to exph'cate the underlying assumptions. In this paper three assump' 
tions will be discussed. The first assumption is diat we know what 
critical reading is or that we can define it. The second assumption is 
that it is desirable for students to read critically. The third assumption 
is that critical reading can be Uught, enhanced, improved, facilitated, 
in one or more ways. 

We will initially discuss the first assumption, the definition of 
critical reading. There has been a plethora of opinion, theoretical ar^ 
tides in which critical reading has been defined. These definitions 
range from, critical reading defined as one variable to critical reading 
defined as a composite of variables. The consequence of this suirfcit of 
definitions is the considerable confusion that surrounds the concept, as 
King, Ellinger, and Wolf noted.' Smith- likewise stated that critical 
reading is the area in reading skills in which confusion is most appar- 
ent. The basic reason for the confusion concerning the definition of 
critical reading is the lack of research. The problem of the definition 
of critical reading is currently under systematic investigation by the 
writer and colleagues. The objective of this research program is to at- 
tempt to determine the definition of critical reading through infer 
ences from correlations and factor structure of critical reading, critical 
thinking, reading, language and other ability and achievement tests on 
two levels, fifth grade and twelfth grade. Preliminary findings^ indi- 
cate evidence for the existence of the construct of critical reading; 
evidence of considerable overlap between critical reading and critical 
thinking, evidence of large overlap between critical reading-critical 
thinking and language ability particularly vocabulary, and also reason- 
ing, classifying, and the like. 

These findings are consistent to a considerable extent with the 
findings of Wolf* who factor analyzed a matrix of inter-item phi coef- 
ficients of the Ohio State Critical Reading Test, a test representing 

7 
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reading experts' judgment of the definition of critical reading. Wolf 
fA'CC inferentially critical reading, to consist of a number 

of different small group and specific factors rather than one overall 
factor or ability. Identified were four small group factors including 
literary analysis, comprehension of underlying elements, logical analy 
sis, inference, and many specific factors including finding differences 
in details, checking vaUdity, checking faulty inferences, analysing 
stoicture, and so on. These findings parallel those of a similar study 
of critical thinking^ in whiph critical thinking was defined as a com- 
plex of small group factors. Factors identified therein were recognition 
of assumptions, relevance of evidence, fine distinctions about the 
trudi or falsity of inferences, judgment about the certainty with which 
predictions follow, judgments if conclusions follow, and certainty of 
judgment about the degree to which conclusions follow. These factors 
appear to overlap substantially with some of Wolfs^ factors, particu- 
larly logical analysis, inference, differences in details, checking validity, 
analyzing structure, among others. 

Additional empirical research testing the relationships indicated 
above should provide at the least an operational definition of critical 
reading, one that initially is amenable to research, and one that per- 
haps ultimately will become a veridical one, and finally a definition 
that can be used by teachers and reading instructors. 

The second assumption, that students' critical reading should be 
enhanced, is documented in reviews by Follman,^ Glaser,* and Wolf.^ 
The currency of critical reading is evidenced by the fact that tfie 
March, 1970 issue of the Grade Teacher includes five articles on critic- 
al reading. It therefore seems reasonable to conclude tha- students' 
critical reading-critical thinking ability has been and is seen as a 
desirable educational objective. 

The third assumption, that critical reading-critical thinking can 
be taught, improved, and enhanced, is evident from sources of research 
and opinion articles in professional journals and also from reviews by 
Harcourt, Brace, and World,'^ King, Ellinger and Wolf,^^ Smith and 
Roser," and Socher." 

Thus far it has been established that an empirical definition of 
critical reading is available, that students' critical reading is desirable, 
and that students' critical reading can be improved. The balance of 
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this paper will be a discussion of procedures designed to implement 
critical reading in students, and also a discussion of some of the proly 
lems associated with the implementation of critical reading and think' 
ing. 

Initially vocabulary kno>yledge must be enhanced since nearly all 
materials in which critical reading and critical thinbng have been im- 
plemented are verbal, vocabulary activities typically statements or 
questions. Additional evidence of the importance of vocabulary is that 
it seems to be a threshold variable both for the appearance of critical 
reading-critical thinking and also for its in-depth manifestation. Im- 
plementation procedures for the enhancement of vocabulary develop- 
ment will not be discussed here since that is a massive undertaking 
suitable for several such articles. It is noted however that nearly all 
college reading manuals, have vocabulary development sections and 
that reading per sc is probably the most pleasant and profitable way 
to increase vocabulary. Finally the importance of vocabulary develop- 
ment for critical reading and thinking can not be stressed too strongly. 

There have been a number of approaches to the enhancement of 
critical reading-critical thinking which have beer> applied wholly or 
partially. A frequently used approach is propaganda analysis usually 
of either political material or advertising material although many texts, 
opinion and theoretical journal articles are admirable sources. A sec- 
ond commonly used approach particularly in the I930\ '40's, and 
'50's is student experience with one or more aspects of use of verba! 
evidence, recognition of assumptions, judgments about conclusions. A 
correlative kind of activity is student experience with one or more 
aspects of the scientific method, i.e., identification of hypothesis, in- 
terpretation of data, and relation of evidence to conclusion. Another 
correlative activity is student experience in inductive rnd deductive 
reasoning. A third general approach used by many reading teachers 
is student practice in reading between the lines, attempting to deter- 
mine author s purpose, and seeking main ideas. A fourth general ap- 
proach is systematic student experience with affective and value words 
and language. A fifth general approach, relatively new, is the games 
approach to certain types of learning situations. Examples are WIFn 
POC-% simulation games in social studies, economics, management; 
and propaganda games. 

Some common problems related to the enhancement of students' 
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cntical reading will now be cited. As has been indicated the main dty 
stacle is students' inadequate language ability particularly vocabulary 
knowledge. Since most if not all critical reading activities occur in Ian* 
guage contexts, verbal ability is of great importance. A second prob' 
lem is that the enhancement of students' thinking in general and critic 
al reading'critical thinking in particular may very well concurrently 
induce students to question traditionally held attitudes and values. 
When students or other significant groups question prevailing values 
and particularly when they react overtly they often evoke a counter 
reaction from entrenched interests representing varied positions on 
the political and power spectrums. 

Another problem posed by some is the alleged lack of materials 
suitable for the enhancement of students' critical reading and critical 
thinking. It is not seen here that this is a serious problem especially as 
there has been no research evaluation of materials designed to enhance 
critical reading-thinking, and also because there is a plethora of ap- 
propriate non-text and non-trade materials.' Newspaper editorials, ad' 
vertisements, journal articles, political materials, news reports, are 
types of non'text sources. 

Another problem is the measurement and evaluation of various 
approaches to the improvement of critical reading. This problem has 
been compounded in the past by the limited knowledge about the defi- 
nition of critical reading. A fifth problem, somewhat artificial in view 
of the amount of research and corollary state of knowledge of critical 
reading, is effectiveness and efficiency of various approaches to the 
enhancement of critical reading. Another problem even more artificial 
and esoteric is transfer. Does in fact competency in critical reading 
learned in one situation such as in a particular course or study im^ 
provement program transfer to other learning and real life situations? 

In closing, none of these problems is seen as ins^armountable. Con' 
scquently it is suggested that systematic, operationally defined, pre- 
cisely articulated and described enhancement efforts and particularly 
empirical investigations of critical reading be conducted. 
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CLOZE PROCEDURE AS A PREDICTOR OF 
COMPREHENSION IN SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES 

MATERIAL 



James R. Gej-er 
Shippcnsburi/ State College 

The investigation upon which this presentation is based involved 
the rollowmg problems: 

1. The major problem investigated how predictive of a student's 
ability to comprehend social studies materials are cloze pro- 
cedure scores when compared with I.Q. scores, previous social 
studies grades, and standardized reading test scores. 

2. The secondary investigation dealt with this problem: does 
rewritten social studies materials on an easier readability level 
improve the comprehension of that material? 

Development of Readability Measures 

Interest in assessing printed materials has existed for some time. 
Lorge indicates that the Talmudists in A.D. 900 counted words in a 
usual or unusual sense. One of the first scientifically oriented attempts 
to quantify a readability factor occurred in 1889 when F. W. Kaeding 
attempted to ascertain the frequency of occurrence of 11,000,000 
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words. The mportance of the above study along with Thomdike's 
investigation- of word frequency is suggested by the initial inclusion 
°t 2f factors alone in the Lively and Pressey readabiUty form- 
ula This formula is credited by Chall* as being the first quantitative 
study of readabih'ty. 

By 1928 the emphasis on vocabulary factors as the basis of pre- 
dicting readability was recognized as being inadequate. During the 
second period of readabih'ty exploration, extending through 1939 in- 
vtttigators of readability searched for factors other than vocabiJary 
which would provide more accuracy in prediction. Representative of 
this period is the work of Gray and Leary.^ In studying previous find- 
f'lA HI '■"°^b'"'y and securing the opinions of about 100 experts and 
170 library patrons, Gray and Leary found 389 factors which were 
assigned to the categories of content, style of expression and presenta- 
tion, format, and general features of organization. 

Difficulties in evaluating quah'tative factors and the interrelated- 
ness of many of the variables investigated by Gray and Leary helped 
to usher in the next period of readability investigation. During this 
period, which began about 1939 with the appearance of the Lorge 
Keadabihty formula,' the basis for development of readability formu- 
las rested on the premises that a small number of factors could vaUdly 
predict readabihty TJe two-factor Eesch and Dale-ChaU formulas 
were credited by ChaU^ with giving a readabihty prediction comparable 
to the five-factor Gray and Leary formula. 

In the process of objectifying and simplifying the apphcation of 
readability formulas, a measure of vocabulary and sentence factors 
was usually included. A source of criticism of these formulas lies in 
their failure to measure other factors of readabih'ty. Lorge* indicates 
that readability formulas measure for elements. They are vocabulary 
load, sentence structure, idea density, and human interest. He adds 
that no other internal elements of comprehensibih'ty have been useful 
m predicting passage difficulty although the lack of a measurement of 
conceptual difficulties and organization of the printed material is a 
fundamental weakness of formulas. Chall' adds reinforcement to the 
above statement. She suggests that readabih'ty formulas do not measure 
abstractneK, vagueness, illogical organization, difficulty of words, con- 
ceptual difficulty, content, and physical features. Smith and Dechant^" 
support the above statements while attending to certain variables not 
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previously mentioned. They state that readability formulas pay little 
attention to six factors which are determinants of readability. These 
factors are density and unusualness of facts, number of pictorial ilW 
trations, interest and purpose, concept load and abstraaness of words, 
organization of material and format, and interrelationship of ideas. 
Dale and Chall" suggest that three variables affect readability. In' 
eluded are the printed material and its stylistic elements, the criterion 
measure and the method used to make the readability estimate, and 
the reader along with all the qualities he brings to the printed page. 

In summary, a limitation of the reliability formulas appears to 
be evident with consideration of the variables mentioned above by 
Dale and Chall as only two of these factors are quantified. Since indi' 
vidual capabilities and characteristics are not considered in application 
of readability formulas for evaluation of written materials, difficulties 
may be encountered when one attempts to equate the reader and in^ 
structional material on the basis Qf,such quantification. The discussion 
below expands and supports this statement. 

Since one of the elements common to the most widely used read' 
ability formulas is some measurement of vocabulary, this variable 
would Jogically be included in investigations of readability assessment. 
Nolte" investigated the relationship of mechanically simplified vocab' 
ulary and comprehension. Pictorial tests and personal interviews were 
employed to mea^ure comprehension. Nolte reported, ''Many vocabu' 
lary difficulties and numerous erroneous concepts were disclosed 

Wilson*s study'^ included a thrce^hundred word passage which 
was amplified into six'hundred and twelve^hundred word "versions. 
Since students comprehended the longest and structurally most diffi' 
cult version significantly better, the efficacy of simplifying sentence 
factors as a means of improving comprehension may be open to ques- 
tion. 

McCracken*^ investigated the effectiveness of applying reada^ 
bility formula criteria in producing more readable materials. He rated 
the difficulty of two passages by the Yoakam and Dale^Chall formu' 
las. By adjusting the vocabulary load, the readability levels v/ere inter' 
changed. Multiple^choice results based on factual comprehension led 
McCracken to conclude that 
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• i?^^^^ written to ccnform wkh a set of vocabulary standards 
in order to increase or decrease their readability actually may not in- 
crease or decrease their readability as much as indicated. A selection 
thus written would seem to have a contrived or artificial readability 
level. 

As a secondary purpose, the present study investigated the ef' 
fectivencss of rewritten sodal studies materials as a means of improv 
ing comprehension. Two social studies texts were included in the 
study. TTiese texts contained identical topics and visual aids such as 
pictures and maps; however, the readabih'ty levels were different as 
determined by application of the Dale-Chall Readabih'ty formula. The 
easier text was rated at a fifth'sixth grade level in readability while the 
more difficult text was placed at the seventh'eighth grade level. A 
single, multiplc'choice test was constructed to measure knowledge ac 
quired after reading a randomly selected chapter. Analysis of covari- 
ance. was apphed to factor out the effects of reading achievement 
levels, I.Qm and previous social studies grades. The null hypothesis of 
no significant differences between adjusted means was not rejected. 

It is not the intent of this paper to suggest that readabih'ty form' 
ulas have no vah'dity in adjusting readability levels. However, the 
above findings indicate that attempting to provide more readable ma' 
terials by reducing sentence and vocabulary factors may not benefit 
the students for whom it is intended. 

The Cloze Procedure 

In 19^3 Wilson Taylor^^ initiated a completion system which he 
termed the clo^e procedure. This system is defined as being a method 
of mtercepting a message (written or spoken), mutilating it by deleting 
parts, and then administering it to receivers (readers or h'steners). The 
degree of success in restoring the missing elements is indicative of the 
individuars capacity and ability to deal with that message. This inter- 
action between the reader and the printed material appears to circum- 
vent certain h'mitations of readability formulas. Taylor" suggests that 
the clu^e procedure seems to measure the effects of many elements of 
readmg by involving the reader with the material to be read. 

Many studies have confirmed the vah'dity of the cloze procedure 
as a measure of readability. In his initial experiment, Taylor finds that 
several reading passages were ranked in the same order by the Dale- 
Chall Readab::*^ formula, the Flesch Readability formula, and the 
cloze procedure. Rankin'^ reports correlations between standardized 
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reading test scores and ciore test scores ranging from .6? to .81. 

A number of studies relate reliability findings {oi the cloze pro' 
cedure in pre; and post-test scores. Xiyior" stat^ that such correla- 
tions for three cloze forms employed m his investigation ranged from 
.80 to .88. Coleman and Miller^^ find a correlation of *93 bet^^yeen pre- 
Mid post'test scores. Hence, the above findings appear to confirm re* 
liability and validity of the cloze procedures as a measure of read' 
ability. 

As a rationale for this study which investigated the effectiveness 
of the cloze procedure as a predictor of ability to comprehend social 
studies materials, two studies appeared to be pertinent. Bormuth-' 
established a frame of reference between cloze test scores and equiva' 
lent comprehension scores. Hafner- investigated the effectiveness of 
the cloze procedure as a predictor of course grades in a college methods 
class with a resultant correlation of .65 being reported. These dau 
suggest that the degree of comprehcnsibility an individual finds in in* 
structional material may be predicted by pre-reading cloze scores. 

Data were obtained for this study by the following procedure. 
Students first completed a pre-reading cloze test from one of the two 
texts utilized in the study. An every fifth-word deletion system was 
employed. After completion of the cloze test, the student read the 
chapter from which the cloze test had been constructed and completed 
a fiftyitem multiple-choice test. 

To test the hypothesis concerning the predictive effectiveness of 
the cloze procedure as compared to the predictive effectiveness of stan- 
dardized reading test scores, I.Q. scores, and previous social studies 
grades as predictors of how well students comprehend social studies 
materials, significant differences between two correlation coefficients 
involving a common variable were investigated with application of a 
procedure described by Tate-^ At the .01 level the cloze procedure 
was not found to be significantly better than other variables in predict- 
ing comprehension levels. In reference to the standardized reading test 
,^ scores, the findings were in the opposite direction of the prediction. At 
the .05 level, however, cloze scores were found to be significantly bet- 
ter predictors of comprehension of the social studies material as meas- 
ured in this study than I.Q. scores and previous social studies grades. 

A difference in the opposite direction of the prediction was found 
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in comparing the effectiveness of prediction of doze and standardized 
reading test scores. This result might be attributable to the similarity 
ot the kinds of questions, i.e., multiple-choice items in the criterion 
measure and the standardized reading test. Completion of the cloze 
test may have required a different, more subjective type of comprc 
hension ability than did the standardized reading test. 

ui- efficacy of rewritten social studies materials on a lower read- 
abihty level as a means ot improving comprchensibility of such material 
was investigated. Reinforcement was given to certain previous studies 
m that objectively reducing vocabulary difficulty and sentence com- 
plexity may not significantly improve comprehension scores. 

Continued investigation of the cloze procedure as a predictor c' 
comprehension appears to be warranted. Numerous studies indicate 
that the cloze procedure is a valid and reliable measure of readability. 
The significant differences at the .0? level in comparing the predictiVe 
effectiveness of cloze scores to I.Q. scores and previa^ soc&l studies 
grades also support the above suggestion. 

f °^ reference was mentioned previously. The 

ni SSibk' ^ ""'"'"^ ^"^^ °^ '^^"'""^^ '"^y 
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A STUDY TECHNIQUE FOR TEXTBCX)KS 

Louis A. OHastro 
CaHfomia (Pa.) State College 

Basic readers! Reading laboratories! Speed reading! Rapid read' 
ing! Words per minute! Faster, faster, faster! Is this the answer to text^ 
book reading in our high schools and colleges today? Advertisements 
in today^s mass media would indicate that reading success is assured 
through speed alone. However, Walter Pauk states, 

. . . evidence is clear, al least for Cornell students, that programs 
designed around speed reading, rapid reading, or developmental reading 
help students little in acadetnic subjects. Actually, when we think about 
teaching college students to read faster, we may ri^itly ask, "Why 
should the more rapid movement of a student's eyes enaWc him to 
scoop up the facts and Ideas presented in a textbook?** It is far more 
logical to suppose that a course designed to teach students the skills 
of textbook reading, notetaking, close reading of literature, etc., would 
more nearly meel the academic needs of students?^ 

With the advent of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act in 1966 and a bilUon dollars poured into public school 
programs, the inexperienced layman might assume that many of the 
academic problems facing the college freshman might be eliminated. 
Furthermore, with much of the funds directed toward reading pro^ 
grams, expensive laboratory facilities, mobile classrooms, machines, 
devices, kits and a multitude of new materials, the need for reading 
instruction at the college level might be questioned. 

Also, compared to ti\e tremendous budgets fostered by federal 
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funds, the college reading budget seems meager indeed. How will the 
coUege service compete with secondary school programs that offer 
many kandb of materials designed to teach just one of the reading skills? 
where will the college find materials that have not already found their 
way into a secondary reading lab? Furthermore, what happens to the 
student who has already been subjected to secondary reading programs 
aiid still needs help at the college level? Already these students are 
finding their way into the mainstream of college h'fe. Ruth Strickland 
states^ 

'Hhe Ian«uace skills a« not subjects and cannot be. even though thm 
are some undrntandings to be developed and some knowledge of 
^^^^fiVroctdms to be Seamed in connecUon with each of them, 
one cannot read treading) nor write (writing): when one talks, reads, 
or wntes. be must talk. read, or write about scTiCthing. There must 
be some content, whether it be trivial or profound; whether it deals 

^L^W* ^ studies. IMeratui;. arithme^. it 

music, or jtons of personal or community interest^ 

A dose inspection of the multitude of material available reveals 
a huge bulk of narrative type materials. Even though the reading skills 
arc well organized and attractive in narrative materials, the actual prac 
tice material is narrative in form and far from the work type reading 
required in the content areas. As pointed out by Nila B. Smith, the 
academic success of a child depends on his ability to cover subject mat- 
ter rapidly and with understanding, and he must be able to recall die 
subject matter when he needs it for examination, reports, or discus- 
sions. The dilemma facing many students is that success can be 
achieved in the reading lab with multi'level materials. But, only frus- 
tration results when confronted with the content material of the single 
textbook concept adopted by many of the high schools and colleges. 
Even at the elementary level, Austin and Morrison* reported that ex- 
cept for the development of techm'cal vocabulary, there was only lim- 
ited evidence that reading skills were being taught in the content areas. 

As early as 194? a survey conducted by Traxler^ indicated that 
high school and colleges in a questionnaire concerning reading pro- 
grams recognized the great importance of providing for the reading 
needs of all students. However, only about one school in four had ac- 
tually developed a definite school-wide program in readifig. Further- 
more, only one school in ten was carrying^ forward such a program 
with the full co-operation of the staff. It is quite evident thSn as now 
that recognition of reading problems exists but the implementation 
seems to be toward teaching reading in isolation rather than involve- 
ment of the total staff, especially content teachers. 
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r..uJ Z P^^'^'^'^ f*="^g *2 college freshman 

who needs reading and study helps is two-fold. In the firft place he is 
interested m improving his reading level, but on the ether hand he 
must acquire efficient study techniques with his conteni: textbooks to 
succeed in school. If the reading and study sblls course offered is on a 
voluntary basis, it is not hkely he will enroU. His rationalisation is that 
tune spent in practicing in the reading lab with the materials presented 
f . u '^^y would seem that the student 

himself feels that the transfer of the skills learned in a reading course 
wm not be m tune to save him from probation or the finaUty of drop- 
pmg out. With this in mind the following is a d^ption of the read- 
mg-study skfl^s course offered by the reading center at Cahfomia State 
IPW P R "^'^ introduction of a new study formula. 

One of the uscjof psychology of particular interest to college stu- 
dents is the improvement of methods of study. Psychologists have done 
considerable research on this problem and have discovered ways in 
which almost every student can make some improvements either in 
the time required for study or in the mastery of the material. Accord- 
ing to Morgan and King, probably '^e two most important thmgs that 
a student can do to improve his college work are to develop strong 
motivation for study and a well-organized routine.* Many students 
who would hke to do weU in college cannot muster the fortitude to 
study. They cannot really concentrate on the job. As for a study rou- 
une many students do not have certain times and places for study, and 
do not apportion their time well among their various subjects. Stu- 
dents should make up definite schedules for study, based on the diffi- 
culty and amount of work to be expected in each course, and then 
follow It reasonably well. 

Several formulas or rules have been formulated to help students 
organize their studies. Perhaps the best known of these ij the SQ3R 
method This grew out of an elaborate program at the Obo State Uni- 
versity by Brands Robinson^ in 1946 to analyze and treat students' 
academic problems. It consists of five specific steps which are labeled 
\ survey, question, read, recite, and review. Another excellent fo.-mula 
was devised by Walter Pauk'— The 0K4R formula. Pauk has added 
reflect to the SQ3R formula. 

The I, PW, R, R Formula designed by Herron, Kennedy, and 
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Ofaastro at California State CoUege tL-ough the use of the SOS Read- 
ing otudy Kit was initiated to make study formulas more practical It 
«s the intent of this kit to bring the reader's skills directly in contact 
with the material to be studied in the textbook. The instructor is able 
to observe study behavior ^^ath a tangible device. This makes diagnosis 
ot problems in study habits feasible. 

TTie make-up of the kit and the use of the I,PW,R,R Formulas 
arc as follows: 1. The I in the formula stands for Isolate. An isolation 
foldei IS provided in the kit to isolate sections of the textbook that 
Have been assigned or need to be studied. The isolation folder is made 
ot cardboard with a slot cut in the middle to aUow textbook pages to 
be placed tJirough the cardboard. When this is done the assigned pages 
TwU be Bolated from the rest of the text. As mentioned before much 
ot a student s scholastic success depends upon motivation and success- 
Jul completion of tasb. The purpose of isolation of the material is to 
limit the task to only the assigned pages to provide motivation, for com- 
pletion of the t^ seems smaUer by hteraUy making a smaU book out 
ot a larger one. The isolation folder placed on a textbook not only calls 
attention to the assigned task but also the use of the rest of the form- 
ula. 

2. The PW stands for preview-write. The SOS Kit provides a 
preview-write pad. This pad provides a structure to help students 
visualize the main ideas and sub-points of the assignment. For example, 
the h^dmgs on one side of the pad designed for sodal studies and gen- 
eral education courses provide an area for title and sub-title questions, 
two other areas are set aside for new vocabulary and names, places, 
and dates. During this stage of the formula, the students preview the 
assigned material using skimming and .scanning techniques to locate 
and jot down the information under the appropriate heading on the 
structured PW pad. This step is used to help students build background 
and to plan purposeful reading, a vital step to effident reading. 

3. The R stands for read. The reading step is the fulfillment of the 
purposes set by the student, author, and teacher. A student must be 
actively involved during the reading process so the purpose set can Be 
dearly defmed. Textbook reading is difficult; a student must not only 
interact with difficult material but also recaU the information at a 
later date. 
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4, R stands for remfcrce. The SOS Kit provides an excellent 
method to reinforce the retention of textbook material. The headings 
noted oji the PW pad can be used as references for later recall on ques' 
tions and important details as they are related to chapter meanings. Im^ 
mediately after a section is read,' these same PW headings (vocabulary, 
symbols, questions, formulas, principles) can be used as die basis for 
sclf'redtation to check whether the answers are known. Periodic re' 
view with the PW sheets will assist the retention of textbook ma- 
terial. 

The SOS Kit can be helpful to a reading teacher in the form 
of an informal diagnostic tool. Observation of a student going through 
the steps of the Reading'Study Formula can be very revealing concern' 
ing overall reading efficiency. If a student is having difficulty locating 
titles, subtitles, or the supporting details, the reading teacher may 
spend some time helping the student with skimming and scanning 
techniques. In fact, scanning with easy materials such as newspapers, 
magazines, or paperbacks to learn the techniques would be advisable 
during the first few assignments. Ihe PW pad also affords the teacher 
the opportunity to teach main idei and details for those students hav 
ing difficulty.^ A student having difficulty with vocabulary sblls such 
as context clues or word structure could be helped immediately with 
material that will be also functional by locating the reader's weakness 
on the PW sheet. Grouping students is also possible with the SOS Kit 
in a reading classroom. The students could be grouped according to 
their interests, weaknesses, or strengths in the content areas. Individu' 
ahzation could be achieved by observing the amo«. nts and types of ma' 
terial written under the headings of the PW pad. This information is 
also a cue for are^s to be emphasized by a content teacher. 

Speed of reading, of course, is iinportant, but study skills will give 
the immediate help necessary for academic success. 
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Question* Answer Scscion 



THE COLLEGE READING PROGRAM 



Walter Pauk 
Imogene Greer 
Paula J. Brousseau 



Dr. Pauk set the stage for the Question^Answer Session on *Thc 
CJoIlegc Reading Program" by making a few general remarks. 

He noted that with the disciph'ne of reading being in the fore 
front of education today, as exemplified by Commissioner Allen's 
'The Right to Read," and President Nixon*s adoption of the same 
phrase, it is important that people in the field of reading take a posi' 
tion. The clarification of one's position should not be for the sole pup 
pose of influencing or changing the views of others, but to give to 
others some tangible ideas which they might test before adopting or re' 
jecting* a partiajlar position. 

With the field of reading assuming a position of great importance, 
one can expect that additional money will be expended and interest 
will be focused on this area. All eyes will turn to the reading people. 
As a whole, according to Dr. Pauk, people in the field of reading are 
a most zealous and hard-working group. They still, however, continue 
to use chches such as, "Every teacher, a teacher of reading", ar.d "Start 
where they are", and persons on the outside are under the assumption 
that the reading speciah'sts have all the answers. It is frightening, ad' 
mits Dr. Pauk, that since the role of reading is increasing in its im* 
portance, and since the reading speciah'st's role is commensurate with 
this increase, we will be expected to have all the answers. To meet 
this demand. Dr. Pauk is of the opinion that we must clarify the prin' 
ciples of reading. He makes it clear that he is referring to principles 
and not techniques by stating that a principle, if it is a principle in fact, 
is applicable at any grade level simply by adjusting the descriptive Ian' 
guage and using appropriate materials. 

Dr. Pauk presented these brief comments in hopes that a ques' 
tioning attitude might begin to prevail in our field. For the most part, 
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we are a very trusting group of people and, in many cases, we have 
trusted our predecessors too implicitly. We have absorbed what they 
said and took as gospel those ideas which had been handed down. We 
do many tilings unthinkingly, building upon what could be a founda' 
tion of sand. 

With the encouragement from Dr. Pauk to develop a question^ 
ing, searching attitude, the session was turned over to the group for 
specific questions. 

What do you have in mind when you speak of "principles" in 
college reading? 

Prindples to which Dr. Pauk would adhere are some of the leam^ 
ing prindples which are found in the psychology of learning. He 
dtes an example. In the method labeled SQ3R, we are all familiar with 
the prindple of recall. We seldom push back and tell the student on 
what learning prindple it is based. Why is it good? In order for a pep 
son to redte something that an author has written, he must redte it 
in his own words. The principle is thisr.in order to think (you cannot 
think with someone else's words) you must think with your own 
words. You must convert the author^s idea into your own words which 
means that you process the idea through your own brain cells. 

Another concept involved in recall is that thinking takes place 
as *alent speech.'' The semanticists and linguists are very famiUar 
with this concept. They know that thinking does not take place with 
ethereal, airy, nebulous stuff; rather^ it takes place when we use words. 
So, when a person tries to study and learn from a book by using his 
sight alone, recognition of words may take place, but the perception 
of ideas is highly unlikely. All of the learning principles underlying 
the process of recall are more likely to be used if die students are made 
aware of them. The linguists continually remind us of the **primacy 
of speech:" that is, that the spoken word came first and is the method 
of communication. 

As a further source of examples of prindples. Dr. Pauk directs 
us to his book. How To Take Tests, which dtes 104 prindples. Noth- 
ing in this book is put forth in a descriptive way in hopes that the 
reader will somehow infer the implied prindple. The principles are 
oftimes stated in homely language, not in complex psychological terms. 
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A statement is simply made and everything revolves around that state' 
ment which, in turn, is called the prindple. 

Would you describe your program at Cornell and give some ideas 
as to the scope and sequence of the program? 

Dr. Pauk explained that when students come to him for help, he 
begins by telling them that in their college courses, all of their infor 
mation is received from two sources, the text and the lecture, and it 
is up to the student to convert this information into knowledge. Dr. 
Pauk, therefore, begins by showing the student how to master his 
textbook and his notes. He follows this instruction by showing a stu- 
dent how to take tests based on the material whidi he has mastered. 

How do you identify students at Cornell who need help in read- 
ing? 

Originally, at Cornell, the Reading Comprehension section of the 
CoOp English Test was used to identify those students who required 
help in reading. The students were selected on the basis of their per- 
centile score on this test. Students who scored in the bottom 40 per- 
centile ranks were admitted to the program. 

Dr. Pauk amended his remark by stating that he really does not 
know of a test which adequately identifies students who need assist' 
ance in reading. He reminded the group that the CoOp English Test, 
to which he previously referred, is basically a literature test. It does 
not test factual recall. In addition, the vocabulary items are oftimes 
taken from literature and are not applicable to textbook-type vocabu- 
Liry. 

Dr. Pauk sees a definite need for the development of tests which 
use samples from content area textbooks as their test items. If at all 
possible, these items should be untimed since a student does not ad- 
here to a time-clock while studying. 

Dr. Pauk concluded his answer to this question by stating that 
he admits anyone into his course who feels that lie could profit from 
the instruction given. 

Do you give academic credit for the course? 
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No. The student takes the course for sclf'help. If credit is given, 
the students would be striving for a grade rather than emerging with 
a technique wtuch could be effectively carried over into other sulv 
ject areas. 

Would you identify some of the speed reading techniques which 
you use at Cornell? 

Dr. Pauk advocates the term "efficient reading" rather than 
speed readmg since the former term indicates a mental process. Any 
increase which comes about is due to the mind which knows about 
the pnnaple of anriciparion and which has practiced the idea of con- 
centration. To read efficiently, a person must convert "the now of 
reading'', what he has just read, into a concept. 

A program which advocates counting words per minute and 
number pf fixations per line is not one of efficient reading. Concen- 
tratiQn must be a byproduct of the mental growth process. If a stu- 
dent is absorbed in concentrating on the number of fixations he* makes 
per hne, he is not concentrating on the author s ideas. 

Efficient reading then is a mental process which includes the prin* 
dple of anticipation, the power of alertness, and the idea of concen- 
tration. 

Dr. Pauk concluded the session by summarizing what he sees as 
the four problems of reading or studying of the text^Dok. 

First, the student must read the chapter. 

Second, he must comprehend what he has read. The material 
must be put into the student's own words so that he is able to effec 
tively recall what he has read. 

Since the problem of remembering what one has read is a verv 
real one, the student must be able to integrate the new material with 
ideas he has previously learned. To integrate, the student must specu' 
late and reposition the ideas into his own framework. 

The fourth, and most important problem in reading and learning 
is that of reflection. This step requires that the student take what 
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oAers have said and go beyond them. Almost any dih'gent student can 
become proficient in anything he desires if he masters hio textbook and 
nis lectures but he will never become a creative man until he tries to 
speculate upon these ideas by utilizing some method of reflection. 

Dr. Pauk believes that reading is only a fraction of studyin«. One 
docs not learn what he reads, he learns what he studies. In this session, 
Dr. Pauk has given us some valuable ideas and suggestions as to how 
we, as coUege teachers of reading, can make our students' studying 
more effective. * 



SENSITIVITY TRAINING AND TGROUP PROCEDURES 
IN A COLLEGE READING AND STUDY COURSE 



Paul R. Kazmierski 
Rochester Institute of Technology 



The decade just past can be characteri2;ed by many cliches— the 
era of the Great Society; the time of recognition of ahenation; the peri- 
od of ecological destruction of the planet; and so on ad mfmitum and 
ad nauseam. But the description this report speaks to is, "the 1960s 
was the age of emotional discovery." 

During t!ie past ten years and spreading into at least the next ten, 
mankind has abandoned, or at most, amalgamated cognition into ex- 
plorations of the affective. The drug scene, the civil rights front, the 
generation gap all speak to man s concern with his emotions with man 
or his emotions with himself. 




Recognizing that cognitive learning and skill training can no 
longer satisfy the up-tight needs of a sodety that witnessed a Presi- 
dential assassination or the fire-bombing of innocent children, Ameri- 
can education has become a part of this new trend. A cursory look 
sees a growing interest in ^'approaches to affective learning that assigns 
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haD^^nnrf °^ ^'"^'Z" '^"f'^^" ^ ^ ^P^^^^^ ^r. per- 
»pportant than-the traditional substantive conten and 

SSllvlmT '^^^ approaches the most enthmi- 

asticaUy embraced has been the so-called T-group and sensitivity train- 

varied^dSni P'""?^'^"^! °f popular literature will find many and 
TZL riT ( I'tf ^^^^"P"°"s of these approaches that include 
a wide range of laboratory training activities. Bradford. Gibb and 

d^S'th^T^tp^^^ ^^^''^"^ ^--^ - 

ST^i?^*^?' behavior in the group, as they^Se 

^tota ttot s^S..^ ""PP""* ""^ '«^g 

; Schein and Bennis' further define laboratory training as "an educa- 
: oonal strategy which is based primarily on the experiences generated 
m various social encounters by the learners themselves, and which 
^ms to^ influence attitudes and develop competencies toward learn- 

Unfortunately these representative definitions do not totally 
communicate the idea of laboratory training. Clarity and precision of 
definitran. that is expected of scientific undertakings, is not applicable 
to these particdar methods of learning and inquiry because of the di- 
vergency in goals, groups and outcomes. A brief overview of the frame- 
work of laboratory training and an outline of some of its current ap- 
plications can perhaps lead to a better understanding of the T-group 
process. * t> t- 

The T-group (training group) is theoretically derived from the 
Ideas of social psychologist Kurt Lewin. His basic premise was that 
action shou d be based on as many reliable or scientifically validated 
data as available. Then, once action is taken, continual checks should 
be made on the results of the action (feedback) and these data should 
H be evaluated before further action steps are taken.' 

In the laboratory setting, a small group— ideally ten to sixteen— 
meet with a trainer for some specified goals and a specified period of 
time. After a very brief introduction by the trainer, as to why the 
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group is meeting and that he is not the leader, the **action nisearch^ 



In most cases there is some initial resentment to not having a 
structured or leader directed meeting. Then, gradually the group di' 
rects itself to various explorations about themselves and others, insights 
about communicadon processes in the group and a general discovery 
of how to learn about learning from the observable data of the group 
mteraaion. Depending upon the group s goals, the experience of the 
trainer and the environment of the laboratory, the group generally 
comes d,v/zy with intemali2;ed learning and greater awareness of inter- 
personal relationships. 

This rather simph'ficd description of a group does not begin to 
^u^l apph'cations and adaptations of the laboratory 

method. But perhaps it does communicate that a group, through its 
own creative devices and operating in a micro-society, can achieve 
some changes in reaUty performance. 

An additional view of laboratory training may be derived from 
a comparison of its operation to a typical classroom operation: 1. In 
the classroom setting the teacher imparts information and demon- 
strates; in the laboratory, the participants face a dilemma created by 
the trainer and delegates together. 2. In the classroom, students listen, 
practice and drill, according to the coaching of the teacher; in the lab- 
oratory, participants solve the dilemma by experimenting, inventing 
and discovering. 3. Teachers evaluate knowledge gained by testing; in 
the laboratory, participants do feedback evaluations of their own ac- 
tions and reactions by others. 4. Teachers accept or reject students 
by grading; group participants and trainer generaUze, theorize, formu- 
late hypotheses, retest and recycle into new learning phases or new 
dilemmas. 



Proposed Model 

Today^s college reading and study programs very easily fit into 
the structure of the classroom operations just described. While thepe 
has been much change in materials and methods, the typical reading 
and study course consists of the following: 1. An instructor lectures 
on some phase of effident reading procedures or study sblls. 2. Stu- 
dents hsten to the lecture or practice some isolated skill with a soft- 
bound book or moving Ught. 3. Periodically, an objective test is given 
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that M pmportcd to measure progress. 4. A conference is held or a 
report is given, on termination of the course, that suggests imorove- 
ment was made— or not made. ^ 

Perhaps this is slightly oversimplified. But based on this writer's 
observations and possibly supported by some empirical evidence, 
somewhere, the four areas hsted above are the general format of col- 
lege reading and study courses. 

The proposal supported by this writer is not to turn all college 
reading instructors into t-group trainers or our classrooms into micro- 
cosmic Ted 6? Alice (1969) scenerios. The college reading instruc- 
tor s pnmary responsibility is skill training, not group therapy for nor- 
mals, as s«^•^^vlty and t-group sessions are sometimes called. Num- 
erous reports have even suggested some possible dangere in having ses- 
sions run by inexperienced trainers.* 

The* proposal supported by this writer is to utilize some of the 
approaches and techniques found in t-group sessions that' can increase 
our effectiveness in teaching "learning about learning." The reading 
and study course that will utiUse some t-group procedures may be di- 
vided into two types of sessions, theory sessions and laboratory ses- 
sions. 

The theory sessions are general input or traditional study skill 
presentations. They may deal with scheduling, exam-taking, strategies 
for study and so on. Each session meets for one hour, once a week for 
the re^r term. In laboratory terminology the theory sessions pro- 
vide aiformation, experience and insights into possible dilemmas, that 
might evolve in the laboratory sessions. While dilemmas should not 
be the objective of the theory sessions, they may be pointed out as 
theory sessions spend time with various study matters. Dilemmas that 
may be generated in the theory sessions could include: a. What should 
you do to prevent "blocking" on an exam? b. Is it really wise to psych- 
out a prof? 

In the model here proposed, the laboratory sessions should be 
two or three hour blocks, meeting once a week for the term. Although 
college scheduling procedures are not always conducive to this pro- 
posal, Saturdays are available. 
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The trainer may open the first session with something like the 
following: **Wc will be together for many hours during the term. 
Hopefully, these sessions will provide an opportunity for each of you 
to increase your learning and skill in knowing more about the r.tudy 
process, the study environment and your involvement in the process of 
learning. The best approach you can take is to analyze what has been 
happening in college and how can you best cope with the scene. I do 
not intend to serve as a leader.^^ 

Then the trainer keeps quiet. If he is asked to repeat he may do 
so. The rest is up to the group. In general, they may do what they 
wish. During the remainder of the first session and future sessions, the 
trainer assumes the following role: 1. He maintains membership, but 
not leadership in the group. 2. As a member, the trainer periodically 
tries to draw direction to the four main operations of the group: dilem' 
ma creation, invention, feedback, and generalization. 3. The trainer 
provides materials for exploration and invention. This could include 
tape recorders, psychology books, study manuals. 

Summary 

This paper has suggested a model for ultilizing some of the tech' 
niques of the laboratory method in a coUeg reading and study course. 
A structure of traditional lecture sessions on study skills combined 
with modified t'group sessions is the suggested approach. 

By utiliring the input of the theory sessions, the leaderless group 
may attack the dilemma of learning, invent solutions to the dilemma, 
internalize the solution by group feedback and generalize the solution 
with applications to the actual learning situation. 

The writer strongly urges the reader to do further reading from 
the selected bibliography before practicing or researching the mode.'. 
While the laboratory method could be an exciting approach to the 
reading and study courses, it could create a few difficulties for the un- 
prepared instructor. The affective domain could be the key to the 
cognitive domain, even in the collie skills dominion. 
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EMOTIONAL RESISTANCES TO READING 



Jules C. Abrams 
Institute for Learning 
Hahnemann Medical College & Hospital 



Psychologists and educators have long recognized that emotional 
and personality maladjustments occur in conjunction with reading 
difficulty. Much of the controversy in this area has raged around the 
"chicken or the egg'' proposition over which is cause and which is ef' 
feet. Probably one of the most difficult responsibilities of the educa' 
tional diagnostician is the determination of the relative influence of 
psychogenic factors in the etiology of any reading disability. This is 
certainly not an empty charge! Upon the validity of this diagnosis will 
depend the choice of proper intervention. 'The youngster whose read' 
ing problems stem from unresolved unconscious conflicts will not re' 
spond to even the most competent corrective or remedial teaching. 
Conversely the most empathic, intuitive therapist will not be success' 
ful with the child whose reading disability stems from causes that are 
not emotionally'based. 

Over the years there have been many efforts to discover a kind 
of unique personality structure which differentiates the retarded read' 
er from the achieving reader.\ - These have been uniformly unsucccss' 
ful. My own experience has convinced me that there is a range of per' 
sonality structures within a population of reading disabilities rather 
than any particular type of personality. It also appears that there is no 
single situation or personality maladjustment which can be isolated to 
explain the development of a reading disability as one of the child's 
neurotic symptoms. Thus, as in the diagnosis of all learning disorders 
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one mu^ recognize that the problem is, in all probability, multiply dc- 
tcrmincd. The purpose of this paper is to discuss a few of the dynamic 
which often characterize reading failure. The emphasis 
wul be upon the pervasive quah'ty of resistance to the reading or Icam- 
mg process. SymboHcally the ability to read and success in learning 
represent an accomplishment that the child at all costs must avoid. -. 

Fear of Exploration or "I Must Resist Looking" Syndrome 

In 1958 Jarvis suggested that the avoidance of loobng played a 
major role in the etiology of certain reading disabiUties. He stated that 
It IS the active part^of looking necessary to establish the automatic 
skill oi reauing whicn is felt to create a major difficulty for the re- 
tarded reader rather than the reading content."* This conceptualiza- 
tion suggests that this syndrome is characterized by difficulty in the 
perception of the visual symbol, i.e., in word recognition problems 
rather than in difficulty in comprehension. Nevertheless, in my own 
expenence, it is extremely unusual for a child to evidence severe word 
rrcognition difficulties primarily as the result of psychogenic etiology. 
The ability to recognize words is basically a rote task and is not highly 
correlated with intelligence. The vast majority of children who show 
severe, persistent word recognition problems usually are primary re- 
tarded readers, or have visual interferences, or are revealing the results 
of ineffective instruction. An emotionally induced reading failure 
most often wiU affect the factor of comprehension, which is more 
highly correlated with inteUigencc and which requires much more ac- 
tive mental manipulation. If a severe word recognition difficulty does 
exist, and is largely caused by psychogenic factors, then the underly- 
ing emotional confUcts wfll usually express a fear of exploration and a 
r^istance to active looking. Furthermore, this particular syndrome is 
likely to occur in much greater frequency in girls than in boys. (This 
is, m Itself, significant since the boy-girl ratio in almost any other kind 
of reading/learning problem is just the reverse). 

At eight years of age, Anne was diagnosed as a severe dyslexic. 
After two years of intensive reading instruction in a full-time special 
school, at age 10, she was still frustrated by the word recognition re- 
quirements at die first reader level. Her basic reading problem was 
rapidly becommg exacerbated by her increasing lack of confidence, 
her felt defectiveness, and strong aversion to the reading process. Even 
though she was stfll considered to be a primary retarded reader, she 
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was taken into psychotherapy in an effort to counteract the growing 
feelings of inadequacy, stupidity, and resentment to learning. 

As the relationship between Anne and the therapist developed, 
the latter soon became very much aware of the child^s need to engage 
inmassivc rcpres'fon. This medianism, normal in every individual, had 
become the ov^^-riding aspect of Anne's defensive strategy. Her think- 
ing tended to be naive, cgocentr% unrcflectivc, affect'Iadcn and dichc- 
ridden. Because her own ideas were so intolerable and unacceptable to 
her. and any thought or fantasy a potential channel of expression of 
the rejected impulses, all intellectusJ curiosity and mastery had to be 
rigorously stifled. Anne had to go to almost any length to resist the ac 
quisition of information. To her, the mysterious bbck markings on the 
pruited page represented knowledge which at all costs had to be kept 
unknown in order to keep her own disturbing impdses severely re- 
pressed. In a very real sense, 'to Anne, leanung to read meant revealing 
to herself information that would throw her into a panic. (In the 
course of therapy this was ultimately found to be associated with actual 
forbidden but cxdting sexual episodes she had experienced with her 
older brother). 

Fear of Aggression or "I Must Resist Success" Syndromes 

Blanchard^ has emphasized that in many cases of severe reading 
disability, the common etiological factor is difficulty in handling ag' 
gression, with excessive guilt and anxiety over hostile, destructive, or 
sadistic impulses and fantasies. The function of aggression is a very 
important concept in the field of education in general, and in the area 
of reading, more specifically. Whether we like it or not, we live in a 
rivalrous, competitive, demanding society. In order for the child to 
succeed in this society, he must learn, at a very early age, to channel 
some of his aggressive impulses into socially acceptable avenues of re 
sponse. In a word, he must learn to sublimate. If, for any reason, the 
child becomes too fearful of his own aggression or too guilty when it 
is expressed, he must resist learning. Realistically or unreaUstically, 
these children come to anticipate that discharge of their impuls^ will 
result in loss of love or physical attack, or moral condemnation, etc. 
Thus they develop a pattern of coping with their impulses which al' 
lows them to be free of too much uncomfortable consdous anxiety, but, 
which at the same time, prevents them from being sufficiently assertive 
to be successful in learning. 
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_When wc compare this syndrome with the one previously de' 
scribed, certain striking differences immediately are evident. Although 
in both instances there is an emotional resistance to reading, the form 
in which this resistance is manifested is different. In the "fear of ex- 
ploration ' syndrome the child's need to resist active looking and to en- 
gage m massive repression brings about a severe word recognition p:ob- 
lem. In the child who is uncomfortable with aggression, Ae 'interfer- 
ence is not in the acquisition of skills, but in the use of skills. Thus, 
word recognition is relatively intact; the child's comprehension suf- 
fers, and more precisely, his abihty to compete successfully in academic 
situations is impaired. At times, this type of child will even do well 
on standardized tests of reading; yet he continues to function poorly 
in the actual learning situation. What is more hkcly to happen is for 
the child to function always at a mediocre level. He does not fail be- 
cause actual failure would constitute too great a threat to his own 
narcissism. Yet, he cannot function at a superior level, because uncon- 
sciously this is equated with success and its guflt arousing implicatior.s. 

Richard, age 12, was seen in therapy because of continuing dif- 
ficulties in school. Although he appeared to hav*- a more generalized 
learrung problem, his reading comprehension waa notably poor. His 
word recognition, on the other hand, was excellent. The initial psy- 
chological evaluation suggested that Richard was a child whose "fear- 
fubess permeates every action and every thought so that he hterally 
dares not try out various modes of behavior that would lead toward 
p-owing up and being at ease in the world." Such behavioral constric- 
tion hampers learning processes since the necessary self'assertion is 
lacking. 

In the course of therapy it became clear that Richard's charac- 
tenstic defenses were designed to ward off any of his aggressive im- 
pulses The most habitual defense he used was to separate his thought 
from his feeling (isolation). He was much better able to express ag- 
gressive or hostile thoughts if the concomitant feehng was repressed 
In this sense he was able to inteUectuah'ze his hostih'ty, or to play 
around with it verbally. Richard's conscience, which reaUy was an in- 
ternalization of his parental teachings, had become so overly strict 
and constncting that it allowed for very httle expression ofVgressive- 
ness. His conscience was so despotic that it made no differentiation be- 
tween constructive and destructive aggressiveness, thereby forbidding 
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expression. He thus resisted the driving force within him 
with which he could instrument his wishes and make them achieve' 
ments. 

Fear of Independence or "I Must Resist Growing Up" Syndrome 

Mahler' coined the term symbiotic relationship to describe a re- 
lationship between mother and child which results in making them 
each other s prisoner. They seem to be unable to live with each other 
and unable to live without each other. One might suspect that the 
child who is caught in this dependency bond might experience severe 
dithculty in freeing himself sufficiently so that learning can take place 
optimally. In these cases, the basic underlying conflict appears to be 
between the wish for unconditional loving care and total immediate 
impulse gratification, and the beliet that one should be able to act 
more independently then carries over into the area of academic learn- 
ing. Since reading is the most important process to be learned, and a 
knowledge of reading essential for the mastery of almost every sub- 
ject, It IS not at all surprising that the child's unconscious conflict will 
be acted out particularly in this area. 

" fl is axiomatic that learning takes place most effectively in the 
conflict-free sphere." When a cliild reaches a spedfic level of func- 
tional maturity, it is important that he be encouraged to use that func- 
tion. Whoi the child is prevented from doing so, a conflict develops 
between the child and that person who is preventing him. Mothers 
who unconsaously must keep children in a dependency tie often are 
inseparable from these children; yet, simultaneously the cliildren re- 
act with hostility and rage which must be repressed or denied. This sets 
the stege for the independence-dependence conflict which intrudes 
severely on the learning process. 

ITie power struggle which begins in the home between mother 
and child is often displaced to the school. The child resents the passive 
posture he must assume vis a vis the teacher. This is particularly true 
in the primary grades. The imposition of a passive role creates anxiety 
and arouses the conflict over the intense dependency v ishes. As a re- 
sult the child may fight back by resisting the passive role and become 
a behavior problem, or he may overtly accept the passive position 
while the conflict rages within him creating a learning problem. In 
essence, he resists the learning process and does not read because 1. 
it places him in too dependent a position, or 2. it puts him in danger 
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of growing up and becoming too independent of the motherfigure. 

Joanne (age 8) was taken into therapy because she had failed. sec- 
g^^de, although of above average intelligence. She evidenced a 
mildly severe reading problem. During my initial sessions with Joanne, 
the major theme which emerged was Joanne's tremendous need to be 
accepted and loved. Another theme related to the above was her cx' 
treme fear of being abandoned. In many of the games that we played, 
Joanne would indicate the feeling that if she allowed herself to be 
messy, that is, to have any freedom whatsoever, then I would reject 
her. Over a period of time, Joanne was made to see that her extreme 
possessiveness toward me really represented her desire to be the only 
person that I saw and that basically she wanted me all for herself. In 
the last analysis, of course, the underiying impulse behind all this was 
Joanne s wish to have her mother aU for herself. She had a need to 
almost incorporate people who were important to her. It was as if she 
was saymg, "I wiU be a little girl, people wiU not leave me then, peo- 
pie will care for me." Of course this also had an important influence 
on her desire and wiUingness to learn to read, since learning symbolic 
ally is an act of growing up. 

Conclusion 

In some cases of severe reading disability the problem is a mani^ 
testation of underlying unconscious conflicts which create an actual 
resistance to the learning process. By no means is this- meant to imply 
that most reading problems have a psychogenic etiology. There are 
many, many causes of reading disability. Even the emotional factors 
have only been touched upon in this discussion. Nevertheless in any 
reading therapy situation, it is vitally important to differentiate the 
child with a reading inhibition baied upon neurotic factors from the 
child who experiences reading difficulty for different reasons. 
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PERCEPTUALMOTOR DEVELOPMENT AND READING 



Steplien E. Klesius 
University of South Florida 



punng the past decade the names of Barsch,^ Bradley,- Delacato,^ 
-rrostig; Getman,^ and Kephart^ have become widely recognized in 
education The common denominator among these individuals is the 
role of^each m the development of perceptual-motor programs which, 
m one orm or another, have been used in the attempt to enhance read- 
ing competency. This presentation will provide an overview of per- 
ceptual-motor development theories, a review of pertinent research 
and explore the present and future role of perceptual-motor develop- 
ment programs. 

Perceptual.Motor Development 

Approaches to perceptual-motor training are neither new as evi- 
denced by the work of Montessori' nor non-controversial as indicated 
by the debate over Delacato's^ position. The basic premise of percep- 
tual-motor programs is that the quality of the perceptual and cognitive 
processes is dependent upon the quality of motor development. In or- 
der to be an effident learner tae individual must develop awareness of 
self and environment in a spatial-temporal context. 

The most prolific proponent of perceptual-motor development 
IS Kephart. "Perceptual difficulties," according to this position, "arise 
when the child's internal structure is missing, incomplete, or distorted.'' 
Without internal awareness the child encounters difficulty in process- 
ing and acquiring knowledge of the external world of symbols and con- 
cepts. While the course of natural development enhances internal 
awareness of most children, in alf too many instances environmental 
deprivation or trauma to the central nervous system may cause per- 
ceptual-motor disabilities. By providing a variety of motor activities ar- 
ranged in a normal developmental sequence an awareness of move- 
ment capabilitiesi of the body parts is achieved. This motor base allows 
the child to focus on the goal of a motor pattern rather than the mech- 
anics of the movement itself. The term perceptual-motor match is used 
by Kephart to explain the process whereby perceptual input becomes 
associated with a structured motor pattern and the result is structure 
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for the input. 



Through the interaction of child and environment via movement 
and the struggle of postural alignment against the pull of gravity, 
laterality and verticality are developed. These components are ele- 
ments of the child's internal reference system for relating to the en' 
vironment. Temporal and spatial awareness allow the structuring of 
nowness in relation to time and space. Completion of this reference 
system enables the child to process input, give it structure and to de' 
rive meaning from it. Remedial programs of perceptual'motor develop' 
ment have the goal ot assisting children structure the internal and ex' 
temal worlds in a spatial'temporal context through activities which 
contribute to the motor base and the perceptual'motor match. 

Perceptual'motor activities vary in nature from large'muscle loc 
omotive activities to ocularmotor pursuit tasks. Categorization of per 
ceptual'motor activities yield at least 10 headings based on area de' 
velopment.^-^ These activities and the area of contribution of each is 
as follows: 

1. Body image — Perception of the body and its parts in space 
and the ability to control its function. 

2. Balance — Maintenance of a position of equilibrium of the 
body or objects. 

3. Basic movements — Differentiation and coordination of move' 
ment for effident posture and locomotion. 

4. Eye'hand and eye'foot coordination — Integration of visual in' 
formation with gross or fine motor responses of the hand or foot. 

5. Form Perception — Recognition of visual shapes and symbols 
and figure'ground discrimination. 

6. Ocularmotor coordination — Control and effective movement 
of the eyes. ^ 

7. Hearing discrimination — Recognition of sound, sound se- 
quences, and place of origin of sound. 



8. Drawing and writing readiness — Differentiation of body parts 
leading to control of fine movements of the wrist and fingers. 

9. Speech readiness — Differentiation and. control of the lips, 
tongue, anb oral cavity in order to make meaningful sounds. 



i 10. Games, rhythmics and exerdses — Strength, coordination 

and control of the body or its parts in gross or fine movements incor' 
I ' porating structured or creative patterns. 

I The spectrum of perceptuai'motor activities is wide and the opportuni' 
ties for student success experiences are limitless. 

\'. 

■r- 

I Research Findings 

i Twentyeight research" studies were reviewed which investigated 

I the effect of perceptuai'motor programs on the reading achievement 
of students with average or higher intellectual ability. Despite possible 
criticisms of some investigations, all studies reviewed were reported in 
order to acquaint the reader with the range of available research lit' 
erature. 

Supporting Studies. Twelve investigations supported the hypoth' 
csis that perceptuai'motor development programs enhance reading 
achievement. Underarchieving boys ages e'ght to eleven were found 
by Hagin, Silver, and Hersh^® to have made significant improvement 
in measures of perception and reading when compared to a control 
group. Wharry" using nine to eleven year old boys, who were behind 
in reading, found a combination of perceptuai'motor activities and 
reading instruction to be superior to reading instruction alone. A pilot 
<tudy of Lewis'^ reported significant improvement in motorcoordina' 
tion and reading for eight second grade boys who were one year be' 
hind in reading achievement. This study, however, did not have a con' 
trol group. Swanson'^ found that lower socio'economic second grad' 
ers made greater improvement in word recognition as a result of per' 

* ceptual'motor training and reading as compared to only reading in' 
struction. Two studies by McCormick and his associates cited 

- . gain? in reading for first graders. The program consisted of perceptual' 
^ motor activities, phonics, and forced attention by loud auditory stimu' 
lation. The first study found significant differences for twelve stu' 
dents who scored below the 30th percentile in reading readiness but 
not the total group. The second study involved underachievers and it 
was concluded that academic achievement was enhanced. Hie Day 
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ton Public School System'* reported that a perceptual-motor program 
""P^cd reading skills for both slower and faster learning first grad- 
ers, fhe studies involving preschool children included an investigation 
by Faustman". Superior gains in perceptual and reading abilities were 
achieved by students participating in a combination of Frostig, Strauss 
and Kephart type activities. Lazroe" found significant improvement 
in reading for boys and girls, older and younger children, as well as 
the high and low mental age subjects. A program of rhythmics and 
sensori-motor aaivities of the Barsch and Kephart type were used by 
Painter'" to achieve superior gains in body image, perceptual-motor 
integration, and psycholinguistic competency. Rutherford^" found a 
Kephart program to be effective for boys but not girls in enhancing 
reading and total readiness. An investigation by the New Jersey State 
Department of Education" followed 275 primary grade children over 
a three year period. The experimental and control subjects were simi- 
lar, except the former were one year behind in reading. After one year 
the control group continued to perform significantly higher on aca- 
demic tests. At the end of ,the second and third years no significant 
differences between the two groups were found. It was noted that the 
children receiving perceptual-motor training "appeared to have the 
faster growth rate" and 'slower children seemed to have benefited 
from the special training, whereas the other children generally had 



not. 



Research Refuting Perceptual-Motor Programs- A Kephart pro- 
gram was used by Roach" with children whose average age was ten 
and one half years. When compared to a control group no significant 
gains in oral reading were reported. Anderson,*' Foster,==< and O'Don- 
nel investigated the influence of Delacato type programs on inter- 
mediate, fourth and fifth, and second through fourth grade students 
respectively. No true differences among any of the groups in reading 
achievement were found. Foster used a unique design which incor- 
porated a group receiving Delacato suggested therapy and a group 
participating in activities diametrically opposed to this position. The 
Delacato group did not achieve greater gains and the opposite group 
did not regress as was hypothesized. Delacato techniques were also 
used by Robbins-^ with second graders. Like the other studies using 
this program no real improvement in either laterality or reading was 
attained. Duggan" divided 30 second graders into the following 
g™"PS: |) motor-skill, 2) motor-skill and reading, 3) visual-perception 
and reading, and 4) reading instruction. No ujfferences were reported 
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however; only the spedal motor'training group made improvement- 
at the .01 level of probability in motor performance, perceptual per' 
tormance and reading achievement. (Sic) 

Brown, « Emmons, =' La Pray and Ross," and O'Connor" used 
perceptual-motor programs of the Kephart or Getman-Kane type with 
tirst graders. Brown found improvement in some measures of visual 
perception but not reading, as did La Pray and Ross. Emmons, while 
reporting that perceptual-motor training may be helpful for slow leam- 
ere, concluded that perceptual-motor training does not enhance reading 
abmty of beginning readers. Differences in internal awareness but not 
readmg were found by O'Connor when comparing perceptual-motoi 
and physical activity groups. Arciszewski,** Jacobs", and Rosen" in- 
vestigated the effectiveness of the Frostig program. The latter study de- 
voted fifteen more minutes of reading instruction for the control group 
whereas the experimental group engaged in fifteen minutes of Frostig 
aetiwties: No differences were found when these groups were com- 
pared. Arciszewski compared Frostig, phonics and basal "reader groups 
and found the Frostig group no hipher in perception or reading 
achievement at the end of the study. Preschool, kindergarten and 1st 
grade students were subjects in Jacob's study. The Frostig program 
was followed for one academic year and some differences were re- 
ported in favor of the experimental group on the Frostig Test of Visual 
Perception but no differences in reading were reported. 

With kindergarten children Anderson and Stone and Prelstick'^ 
used Delarato neurological development techniques and failed to en- 
hance reading readiness. Meyerson in a study using perceptually 
handicapped subjects partidpating in a Kephart type program re- 
ported no differences in reading in comparison to a control group. In 
a summer program to foster visual-motor and auditory skills, Wingert*^ 
found that visual-motor abilities, as measured by the Frostig test, can 
be developed. Moreover, the gains remained after three months but 
differences in reading readiness were not evident. 

Conclusions and Implications 

The effectiveness of perceptual-motor development programs in 
improving reading abilitj' can neither be confirmed nor denied. In gen- 
eral, perceptual-motor programs employing a wide variety of experi- 
ences appear to show promise with underachieving intermediate grade 
students and preschool children. The effectiveness of Delacato and 
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Frostig type programs is doubtful. 

Reading teachers have an enormous responsibility in helping stu- 
dents develop reading skill. Instruction in reading by a teacher who is 
humanistic, sensitive to student needs- and has positive expectancies 
for the individual is an important part of an effective school program. 
The realization of individual differences — that all students do not have 
the same experiential background, leam by the same modes, or learn 
at the same rate — lends to openness concerning new methods. Reading 
instruction may be paramount to the development of reading adequacy 
but sometimes other learning experiences assist in achieving the de* 
sired outcome. 

The inclusion of individualized perceptual^motor programs for 
kindergarten and primary grade children in physical education is de^ 
velopmentally appropriate. Moreover, perceptual^motor development 
provides a medium for self'concept enhancement. Research ^has dem^ 
onstrated that perceptual^motor activities improve generalized body 
image development of children. This is an important contribution as 
evidence indicates that reading achievement is related to positive self' 
concept.^^ In addition, children with learning disabiUties are charac 
terized by inadequate impulse control, poor perceptual and conceptual 
integration and defective self'concept.^® Therefore, it is wise to con^ 
sider activities which help children develop positive self'concepts be' 
fore helping them in becoming successful readers. 

Professors of reading and physical education in college and uni' 
versity teacher education programs are remiss if they fafl to develop 
in prospective teachers the attitude of cooperation and mutual respon^ 
sibility for the total development of children. In this respect, percept 
tual'mutor development programs are not intended to be a substitute 
for reading instruction, but a supplement to enhance academic enjoy 
ment and competency. 
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BLACK, WHITE AND READING 



Gary D. Spencer 
Jersey City State College 

When trying to collect data for this topic, it was obvious to me 
that there was much discussion and many points of view but very Ht' 
tie objective data regarding differences of reading programs, reading 
instruction, or reading learners among black and white children. Most 
data was primarily opinion relating to particular, social, political, and 
educational philosophy. This paper will be organized into several sec 
tions, each to be covered as a separate unit in itself. These sections are 
as follows: Elementary Grades (1-8 inclusive). High School Grades 
(9'12 inclusive), and the College Levels. 

Elementary Grades 

"We know more about reading at the elementary level than we 
ever have in history. Robinson, Harris and Serwer, Stauffer and Ham^ 
mond and Hahn and others have given us data from the first and sec 
ond year studies in reading.^'-'^-^ We have data available coming from 
Titles I, III and V of the ESEA Act of 1966.^ We have much socio- 
logical data surf^icing regarding the effect of environment on learners 
but most of this has yet to be evaluated or implemented into instruc 
rional programs. 

Generally there seem to be some observations and T)pinions we 
must look at closely. 
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Black Opinions 

1. Black children are not receiving equal instruction to white children. 
L. iivaluation of black children is based on tests standardized on white 
middle'class children. 

3. Instruction is not relevant to the communities the black children 
come rrom. 

4. The needs of the black and poor communities are rarely considered 
much by schools, teachers or administration. 

When disru sing these points we must take each and look at it 
irom several poinio of view. 

That segregation in both the north and south has been a fact and 
even with recent court decisions will continue to be a social, economic 
and educational problem for many years has been indicated by many.*-^-" 
m the southern states where the financing of schools is mainly a 
state function, with local support used to supplement or 'enhance the 
local school program, the recent racial mix-quota system has created 
much controversy, apprehension and withdrawal of credence in the 
public school system.' We have had approximStely 800 new private 
schools spnng into existence in the months of December thru the end 
ot f ebruary in the deep south, with virtually no control over the quali- 
ty ot these schools and moves being contemplated by the state legisla- 
tors of Georgia- Alabama, Mississippi and Honda to allow state fund- 
ing ot these schools. The average tuition charged per student in these 
new schools runs approximately $250.00 per year with the staff com- 
posed primarily of retired or qon-certified personnel. These latest de- 
velopments may cause supplementary bond issues to run into grave 
trouble. This is at a time when schools are being closed and there is 
much need of additional money to convert and repair older facih'ties 
as well as construct new plants to accomodate the changes brought 
about by the new racial mix orders. In other parts of the country, 
mainly the large cities, school systems get bigger, more expensive and 
nsuaUy less relevant to the communities espedally as the poor, mainly 
black, are not able to move to the middle-class white suburbs. This 
type of segregation is just as insidious as in the south and runs into the 
same financial, social and educational' problems as in the rural and 
southern schools. 



The tests, texts and instructional techniques are based on pro- 
gram needs or teacher needs rather than individual needs. Thus we have 
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Dick and Jane sitting on a "veranda** in a basal text with instructions 
so thorough that the teacher doesn*t even have to think about how to 
make the lesson more appropriate to the ghetto child. 

With intelh'gence tests standardized on iraddle-class white popula' 
ticns, we do not recognize that black students may have innate abih'ties 
equal to others. Even if we knew that verbal intelligence of blacks 
were different from whites, just what should that mean in the way of 
instructional philosophies? Don't we also have children with visual 
problems, broken homes or red hair?^^-" 

The school'community needs of blacks in large cities are often 
decided by vvhite school boards, white superintendents and white 
teachers who respond more to dty politics rather than community 
necds.^ Thus it ineviubly is easier to find the "best** material and the 
"best** techniques to fit their own needs than to fit minority children 
or community needs. 

White Opinions 

1. The needs of the black community should be met but so should the 
needs of their own communities." 

2. Certain essential truths of education should be passed on from one 
generation to the next. 

3. Materials and instructional techniques which provide the most 
good for the most children should be used. 

When discussing these points- it is obvious that these statements 
are neither wholly right nor wrong, but may at imes be either. 

Objective data relevant to the above issues was hard to obtain but 
does point to some areas for research. 

a. We do have data confirming that no one way of teaching, nor any 
one material is the best for all students. 

b. We do know that the teachers who are interested, dedicated and 
sincere do better than those who teach "by the book**.^^^" 

c. We do know that the child's motivation to learn is related to both 
the environment and the way the teacher approaches teaching." 

d. We do know that smaller school systems tend to respond to local 
communities more than large school systems do.^' 

e. W^ do know that individualizing instruction, while not a panacea, 
can allow more differences to be compensated for." 




f. Wc do know that disadvantaged children (black or otherwise) can 
learn at almost normal rates if teaching environment is optimal^^ 

g. We do know that compensatory programs can and do work and 
fail, but we do not know much about why they work or fail/^ 

h. We do know that reading levels in predominantly black schools 
prior to Title I were approximately two years below the reading 
levels of similar type white schools. We know there has been at 
least one grade level increase in reading in those systems in the south 
where no previous compensatory programs existed. 

i. We do know that 50% of our nation's youngsters read VA years 
or more below their potential. 

j. We know that 25'30% of the school population receives 80% of 
the failing grades in this country. 

Secondary Programs 

Black Comments: 

In addition to the previous comments at the elementary level, we 
have additional comments that: 

1 . The textbooks and materials arc too*^ difficult, biased and irrelevant 
to needs of youngsters. 

2. That teachers care little about the kids or their learning.--- 

3. That most curricula are primarily designed for the college bound 
student when most may not go.^^ 

While all the comments above are valid for black students aren't 
they equally true of high schools for white students, especially in larger 
cities? It is true that the materials are too difficult or irrelevant but also 
equally true for non'college bound white students. 

White Comments 

1. We must maintain quality education, for these young people are tO' 
morrow's leaders. 

2. There is a minimal level of competence necessary in order to be 
high school educated. 

,^ 3. High school preparation is a must for entry into college. 

Objective Data 

a. We suspect that 11th grade high school black students across the 
country generally fall two to three years below the levels of white 
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students in reading ability. 

b. We do know that from the hard-core unemployed that the majority 
are below the 7th to 8th reading levels.^^ 

c. We do know that journeyman programs for carpenters, masons, 
electricians, etc. require at least a 10th grade reading level in order 
to read the appropriate texts.^^ 

d. We know that vocational programs have been mostly unsuccessful 
because of a lack of reading ability among those in the programs." 

e. We know that the black student dropout oercent rate is approxi' 
mately double that of white students. 

f. We know that the potential of black students for job success with 
proper training is the same and in many cases better than for white 
students, providing he is a functional reader. 

g. We know that there are many high schools in the country, espedal- 
ly in large cities* that do not make much attempt to consider indi' 
viduals or their differences. This is true of both black or white stU' 
dents. The pervading atmosphere of the Liberal Arts is still very 
strong though not very relevant to students. 

h. We do know that the middle-class white child is usually better 
equipped through his environment to succeed in schools geared to 
middle'class white materials, techniques, and concepts. 

i. We do know that relevant programs, teachers and materials can 
reduce drop'outs and cause learning progress to take place in any 
type high school program. 

j. We do know that when parents are concerned the high school pro- 

grams are more successful, 
k. We do know that black students are searching for their own places 

as a part of our society. 

College Level 

With the advent of student militancy. Black Studies programs, 
open enrollment programs and special scholarship programs, there has 
been much focus on the black student at the college level. 

Black Comments 

1 . Black studies are necessary for both black and wliite understanding 
of the African culture. ^ . 

2. Since a college degree is related to job selection then schemes for 
limiting black enrollments should be abolished 

3. Since the black student has been undereducated at lower levels, 
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remedial and compensatory programs should be available. Changing 
of some curricalum requirements has also been asked for. 



Some White Comments 

1. Quah'ty of education for college students, black or white, mast ht 
maintained. 

2. Students are here to learn from the curriculum — not to change it. 

3. Students are the curriculum — relevancy is the most important ele' 
ment. 

4. College is the place for due deliberation of serious matters, without 
pressures from local, pohtical, economic or social sources. While 
change may be slow, it is usually well thought out, logical, and gen^ 
erally good for society. 

Data Available 

While the data in this area is rather small, it is an ongoing process 
and answers should be forthcoming soon. 

a. Success in high school subjects is not related to success in the same 
college subjects — excepting foreign language, 
b. Open enrollment freshman students would be expected to read 
on an average of two years below regularly admitted freshman stu' 
dents.^* 

c. The textbooks used in college courses are usually higher in read' 
abih'ty level than the reading levels of open enrollment students, 
(mostly black) 

d. Serious reading problems rarely succeed in college studies. 

e. Remedial or compensatory programs in college- while admirable, 
may not be very successful in helping students with serious reading 
problems. 

f. "°'ack studies programs are well accepted by both white and black 
as determined by current enroUmciit. 

g. In spite of the focus on the black students, no appreciable numbers 
of black students have been admitted to our colleges and universi' 
ties. (Only ten colleges graduated blacks with Psychology graduate 
degrees last year.)-^ 

h. One'half of all black students are enrolled in thirty-four public and 
private black colleges. 

i. The better prepared or more able black students are receiving large 
scholarships and teaching fellowships at major universities, thus 
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giving ?. false impression of students in them.'^ 
j. The black colleges and universities are losing top students and top 
faculties to major white institutions who are starting black studies 
programs. Thus faculties of black colleges may decay. 

While this paper has attempted to create somewhat of a dialogue 
between black and white reading, it is felt that only the surface was 
scratched. There are a few threads that run all the way through. 

Many of the difficulties now being experienced are that the sys' 
tem is ''the system," that is the school structure has been and is now 
not very adaptable to the evepchanging needs of society, politics, com^ 
munity or the tremendously wide ranges of individuality. Yet with the 
population and knowledge exploding it is natural to try to apply broad' 
er and more complex systems to our exploding individual needs. We 
must realize that the more we rely on general systems approaches to 
teaching children to read and learn, the more we must miss. 

One very evident need is to somehow get local communities close' 
ly involved in the local school activities. Just as teachers are now be 
coming well prepared to make school decisions and thus more militant, 
die community must dedde what its schools are for, but how much 
they are willing to pay for such services must take a back seat. It would 
seem that larger financial structures, preferably United States Govern' 
ment but at least on state levels, must be applied to relieve the pressing 
financial problems of urban and rural systems alike. But the education' 
al decisions must be made almost on an individual school basis in order 
for the programs to succeed. 

It would appear that the individual learner is finally coming into 
focus after many long years of delay. The process of evaluation of the 
effectiveness of particular programs is much needed. The teacher, 
school and programs must begin to experiment and be accountable to 
the amount of progress made for ^ch child in light of his basic abili- 
ties. Accountability should definitely be a trend to be recognized in 
programs in the near future. To be a black, disadvantaged child should 
not be taken to mean that he lacks abiUty to progress and that the 
proper type of instruction by a good teacher could not mcwJify, if not 
entirely compensate, for the child^s weakness, just as a pair of eye- 
glasses or a hearing aid can compensate for a physical weakness. We 
must recognize that teachers are also individuals, and that a sincere* 
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dedicated and knowledgeable teacher in the proper school setting can 
have as much or more impact on the lives of children than their par- 
cnts. Providing the proper tools for handling many types of individual 
learners is> already possible 'jvith today^s technology, research and ma^ 
terials. 
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Question-Answer Session 



THE NAME OF THE GAME IS RESEARCH 
?. Alan Colion. Anne Marie Miieser. Isabel S. Jones. Louise F. Waynant 

'The name of the game is research: play it or get the hell off the 
field/' Right now the field of research is full of players— teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, professors playing a game they neither 
know nor appreciate. 

Research is the name of a unique game. It involves a set of activi' 
ties governed by unique rules. And just as we don't apply the rules of 
hopscotch to the game of craps, we don't call every measurement, eval' 
uation or data collection a piece of research. 

What is the research game? What are the rules of that game? 

Definition of Scientific Research 

Scientific research is the systematic, controlled, cuipirical, critical 
investigation of reasonable hypotheses about relationships among vari' 
ables. Its activities are controlled by a number of rules; the four basic 
ones are: 

1. Point of View Rule: A researcher must not believe his results. He 
must assume the results h-^ gets have occurred by ch?.nce or bias. The 
researcher does not believe something and then try co prove that it s 
true. The researcher is a skeptic. He cannot prove anything. He can 
disprove or he can fail to disprove. He assumes his findings are con- 
taminated by b: ^ses such as, for example, a. teacher bias, b. time of day, 
c. inappropriate unit of measurements, or d. tautological definitions. 

2. Methodology Rule: Th researcher describes relationships among 
phenomena using methods to reduce observation errors such as ob- 
server bias, errors in measurement and error variance. Objectivity in 
science is a sustained attempt, not an accomplished state. The research- 
er attempts to: 

a. Reduce the amount of disturbance on the object he is observing 
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which would be caused by the observer s activities. (e.g. Hawthorne 
effect) 

b. Reduce the amount of **coIoring'' when he reports his study. 

The researcher strives for objectivity by: a. Reducing amount of 
observer involvement, b. Increasing contact with phenomena observed. 

c. Defining operationally the constructs with which he is dealing. 

3. Essence vs. Relations Rule: Scientific research does not deal 
with essences. Scientific research describes relationships. 

4. Theoretical Base Rule: Scientific research demonstrates rela- 
tionships among constructs derived from a model. The theory is trans' 
lated into a mc^el, and then parts of the model are tested. 

How Researchers Break the Rules of the Game 

1. Point of View Rule: Most people conduct a study to grind an 
axe for or against something. This is not scientific research. 

2. Objectivity (Methodology) Rule: Objectivity is a sustained 
effort and not an accomplished state. Experimenter bias is almost im- 
possible to control. Too often, researchers choose to research topics 
about which they have strong biases. For example, experimenter bias 
occurs when Albert Mazurkiewicz researches i/t/a, or Helen Murphy 
researches Speed to Print Phonics. For a more unbiased study, Mazur 
kiewia should study Speed to Print Phonics and Murphy should in' 
vestigate i/t/a. 

3. Essence vs. Relations Rule- Researchers deal with relationships 
among variables. Metaphysicians ''establish'' essences. For example, 
"V ^hat is dyslexia?" is not a research question but a metaphysical ques^ 
tion Metaphysics is a respectable endeavor but it is not research. The 
question about dyslexi?. could also be answered si aply by definition. 

4. Theoretical Base Rule: Too many educators compare method 
A with method B and call their efforts scientific research. This is not 
research, but evaluation. Research generates out of theory which gen^ 
erates a model which generates testable hypotheses. Here is an example 
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of theory testing in an area rarely ''researched'' but often "evaluated'' 
—pedagogy. 

At the Ferkauf Graduate School we have been working on an 
operant conditioning theory of pedagogy and have refined that theory 
and the work of others in this field into an operant conditioning model 
for teaching reading. From this model we have generated testable 
hvpotheses that not only achieve sdentific respectability, but peda* 
gogical practicality as well. 



OPERANT PARADIGM^ 




(PV) po* ^ntiating Variables: con^Utions necessary for the 
consequences to be effective— i.e. motivators. 

p 

(El) Instructional Events: contingency rules. 

(E^~ ) Discriminative Events: come to control specified >x»haviors 
which have been reinforced in their presence. 

(R) Behaviors, or responses: operants which are reinforced in 

the presence of discriminative events and come to be controlled 
by them. 

(E-) Consequential Events: contingencies, (reinforcers) . 

(SS^) Constant Conditions: if radically changed would disrupt R. 

1. OPERANT PARADiaM adapted from H.L. Cohen, I. Goldiaraond, et al. 
Training Professionals in Procedures for the Establishment of 
Educational Environments . Institute for Behavioral Research, 
Silver Springs, Md. 
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How do^ this model generate testable hypotheses? Lately we 
have been focusing on the consequential events, or what has been 
traditionally called ''reinforcement/' So, from the main model we pull 
out that part of the theory we choose to investigave and make the fol' 
lowing sub^model: 




'schedule of reinforcement 



fixed or variable 
•ratio or interval 
•random 
DUALITY OF REINFORCEMENT 
-verbal 

-non-verbal (autoraatod) 
-self check 
-token or symbol 
-material 
-money 
^SUM OF REINFORCEMENTS 
•self check 
•e:;ternal source 
•no record 



CONSEOtJENTIAL EVENTS 



Now what kind of questions can wc ask of the Cc sequential 
Events portion of our model? For example: 

What is the relationship between the effectiveness of a given 
reinforcer and progress plotter kept by the learner. (Hypothesis: The 
effectiveness of E±, defined as percent of R correct, will be greater if 
E± is recorded by the subject than if progress is not plotted.) Or this 
. question: What is the relationship between intensity of learning and 
' the time between R and E±? (Hypothesis: Intensity of le^ing is 
inversely related to the length of time interval between R and t - .) 

Questions and Answers 
1. Q. Dr. Cohen, you said these rules for research should be followed. 
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Why do you say should? 



^* «s what scientffic 

it's not resets "^'"^ '° ^''•'^"hing eke then 

2. Q. Does it mean they are good rules? 

which, of courk r^„„I,7^^.t"*" ' ' 

3. Q. If one wished to research the area nf '"uin,,* • l 

teacher?" how could it be done? '''' ^'^^g 

A. Several stages would be involved. 
1. Do observations without theory 

opwn trom these observations. 
•>. Lrenerate a model. 

ence. Harris theorized that the v^S T ""^^ ''^^ ^'f^^^' 

give you a key to ^e<^Sttoi Iei^^^^ ' ^^^T?'" 
have given different rwults * '^'^^'•"""^ ""o^^^^ ""'ght 

pupn^oottec^vi^/tStThSr^JI"^^^^ 
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ly, another effe« is more important. She is really asking "If you 
teach X, will kids learn X?" rather than "If you have older 
idds teaching younger kids, will the kids learn X?'' My sugges' 
tion is to keep teachers out of research. Let them aick to evalu' 
ation, but have them stick to good evaluation. 

5. Q. Are we produdng better researchers and poorer teachers of 

reading? 

A. Don't go around doing research if you are interested in some' 
thing else. If you re going to do research, then do research. If 
youVe going to teach, then teach well. If you are suggesting 
that we are teaching too much research and it's interfering with 
teaching people how to teach, then I would strongly disagree. 
You II have to find another excuse for lousy teacher training. 

6. Q. Would you want Ph.D.'s to substitute other projects for scien^ 

tif ic research? 

A. No, would you award a pilot's license lo one who drives a car 
well? Traditionally, the doctor s degree has required a piece of 
original research or original scholarship, how we may wish to 
have different types of doctoral degrees. The difference would 
not be quantitative but quuhutive — like tennis vs. hockey. 

7. Q. There is no lack of measurements' of statistical significance in 

research. But what about statistical difference and no practical 
difference? 

A. Statistics is a tool used to disprove hypotheses. Personal intcl' 
lectual decisions must be made. For example, theoretically, per- 
ceptual'motor tasks underlie cognitive skills. But in practical 
terms does it mean a child must be able to crawl in order to 
speU? 

Too often those who try to interpret research don't know 
what it means. They jump from correlation to cause and effect. 

A researcher knows how to interpret his statistics in terms of 
practical significance. He knows a correlation does not imply 
cause and effect. He knows statistical significance can establish 
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theoretical validity, but that the same statistical significance 
could be practically insignificant. He does not confuse the sta- 
tistical significance of his results with magnitude of effect. 

The final part of the session involved discussion of a research 
lem in diagnosing oral reading errors. 



SECONDARY READING: GUIDING PUPILS TOWARD 
INDEPENDENCE IN STUDY 



David L. Shepherd 
Hofstra University 



,-n^pn!n^ . "^^^^ ^° "P^" ^'g^ Students to be 

n& ? their study. They are supposed to know how to obtain 
rlTA J"! "nderstandmgs from the textbook and reference ma- 

. ^"^^ T ^"""^ '^"^ ^'g^ students are not in- 
dependent, we none-the-less suspect that they could be if they would ex- 

u ^" g^"^"^ the continuum of education from kinder- 
garten through grade 12 is viewed as mostly sb'U development in the 
beginning schoo years which diminishes each year as the child oro- 
gmses toward the twelfth grade. Conversely, L subject contend I 
viewed as ver/ shght in the pnmary grades but increases steadily as the 
child progresses. ' 

In serious thought most educators would say they disagree with 
these statements. Thty would say, "Of course, we know Aat high 
school students need guidance in independent study." Practice how- 
ever, does not seem to bear this out. Artley has reported. 

Several regional and statewide studies indicate that there i« a rfo. 
cline m riding grovrth beginning at alwut toe a^^Snce i^o 
njnjor high school. This lag in growth is not oTuy ?SI to ttS? 
maintained Ujroughout U,. primaiy^ementa^ bw? ak^ 

lower in re^tion to the wnnal and consisteMincS in me^ 
age. That this atuatfon need not exi<* iTinAi^TflTk?, J? 
studies showing that stu^l 'alflevelf ISf t£ d^ull^% 
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JJS?^. slw^'cd, si«nificant improvement when reading in- 
either developmental or corrective, was provided The 
^^"^ might be made that the negative acce&n on Ihl 

?5SK2r"^?'"^^'^ w»e based on existing 

I'ypothetlcally idea levels of achievement. 
•wSr S^i51?'^^'.* a number of factors and coodiiions, operating 
K combination, may account for this distiS con- 

K'»n^«,^ fS5^."^5 « B 'itt'e concerted 

^^n^J?Si^* systematic reading instrection beyond grade six 
AoSJffi^X^ earli«- grade levels. In fact.^?lSia^r^udy 

l«^;n"'^ pupils themselves are anxious to upgrade the skills 

leading toward independence in study. Often they do not articulate 
their need in quite this manner but say they need to read faster or rJiey 
do not remember what they read and so on. In the past two years 590 
students have oirolied 2t the Hofstra University Reading Clinic for 
mstruction in die study skills. These pupils are not remedial students 
Ixme may need shght corrective help, but some are obtaining top hen- 
ors in their respective schools. At an expense to themselves and their 
families they enroll to ga'--. greater competence at mastery of the read- 
inptudy process These students report no such program in their 
schools. Their subject area teachers are content oriented. These stu- 
dents perceive the dose relationship between their competence in 
speafic reading-study skills and the mf.stery of the subject c6ntent 
through reading. ' 

The course at the Hofstra University Reading Chnic is geared to 
the student needs for competence. Instruction is extended in such skills 
as: fmdtng main ideas noting the relationship of details to main ideas, 
following the authors pattern, noting his purpose, outlining, note 
taking, locatmg mformation, and so on. As you can see, these skills 
tau mto the area of vocabulary development, comprehension, rate of 
reading, reference skills, and study technique. Whereas each area is 
more than the subject of one paper, I will put major emphasis here on 
one — the study techm'que. 

Specifically, students need to know how to attack an assignment 
Effectively for obtaining and using information. Also they must do this 
efficiently so that undue time is not expended. Further, proper study 
technique and the skills of vocabulary, comprehension, speed, and ref- 
erence interact upon each other. 
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When asked how they fulfill the requirements of an assignment 
to read material and to use the information ccmtained therein, most 
secondary students give evidence of ineffective methods of study. The 
comments range from, just read the chapter and try to answer the 
questions," to "I look for the answers to the questions. I ci.n't read all 
of the material unless I have to " Many say they try tc do the assign- 
mcnt hurriedly because of other subject assignment commitments. Ob 
viously the students are not using techniques which are known to be 
effective in study. In a discussion of assignments as the key to achieve- 
ment, Williams and Black note that "underachieving students usually 
bring to th Js assignments Kmited vocabulary, poor comprehension, 
narrow background experience, and undefined purposes for learning. 
They lack organizational skills and the ability to examine abstract con- 
cepts. These disadvantages become crucial when students are asked 
to complete an asignment without meaningful guidance."* 

Students are in great difficulty when they are asked to complete 
an assignment without meaningful guidance. The question which can 
be asked here is where the student should get guidance in doing his as- 
signment. The obvious answer, of course, is from each subject area 
teacher. Marksheffel concurs when he asks the broader question re- 
garding study skiUs in general, ''Are Study Skills Leatr.ed Without 
Guidance?" He answers his question by stating: 

^dy skills must be taught Few students learn how to stitdy 
cffic^tly without directed pwtlce and guidance by a teacher. 
And there are basic study skills that students must learn and use 
for successful classroom leaming.3 

Suppose we would find all subject area teachers agrei^able to the 
idea and practice of helping their students acquire independence in 
study. What could the teacher do? What kind of instruction would be 
most beneficial? The whole area of study technique is vast and encom- 
passes more than can be presented except by broad generalities. There' 
fore, attention will be directed to two important and fundamental 
facets of study technique. All of them refer to teaching procedure in 
the classroom. The first to be investigated is classroom presentation of 
subject matter so that students will have adequate background and di- 
recting for study. The second expands the first in suggesting how the 
student may proceed independently from the classroom procedure. 

The presentation of subject matter in a classroom can be viewed 
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as an mtnnsic part of assignment making. It should lead the student to 
successful mdependent study. When beginning a lesson the teacher 
ftas basicaUy four steps to include. These steps involve giving the stu- 
dent an overview of the material so that he can see how the topic is 
treated— the scope, emphasis, and depth of information. Next, back- 
ground must be expanded as necessary. The student must be able to 
tie the new materials to his general background of information. Third, 
basic new vocabulary words may need to be investigated. Such words 
would signal the major concepts and understandings to be ob:ained. 
And finally, purposes for reading will need to be developed. The stu- 
dent needs to look for information of some nature as he reads. These 
tour steps provide the bases and guidance to the reading and study 
pupils will do. Assignment- making is not rigid. The steps are inter- 
twined. These four steps may be done as they would fit naturaUy in 
conjunction with each other whenever the teacher introduces a new 
topic. 

What is involved in an overview? Let's suppose the teacher is be- 
ginning the study of Jacksonian Democracy and has the students open 
their textbooks to the chapter. The teacher would at first look through 
the chapter with the pupils. The title, "Jacksonian Democracy" would 
likely be a concept to the material.'The students may be asked what 
they think is meant by this term. The introductory paragraphs, usually 
a specid beginning section or the first one to three paragraphs, may 
give a due. If such a phrase, "the first 'common man' to be elected 
President, is noted, discuss briefly what this may indicate about the 
nature of Jacksonian Democracy. A purpose question may .volve to 
note other evidence from the material that would explain the term 
more fully. Then the teacher may continue with the overview by call- 
ing attention to the mijor sections such as Jackson being the people's 
choice, the controversy over nullification, the war cn the U. S Bank 
and the Panic of 1837. Specific topical headings would be noted such 
as TTie spoik system." It may be possible that the student will have 
some idea of what it is. If not, another purpose question could be noted, 
—what is the spoils system? Students could be shown how topical* 
headmgs in bold face type can many times be expressed as a question 
thereby giving a very spedfic purpose question. Pictures, maps, charts, 
cartoons— all pictorial aids— can be viewed.with the teacher directing 
the student's attention by a question. If necessary, the questions, vo- 
cabulary list and suggested activities found at the end of the chapter 
can be profitable in giving the student ideas of the information in- 
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eluded. Some chapters have summary statements which the student 
will find valuable in giving him an idea of the salient points covered. 

Background for adequate understanding is begun when the class 
is getting an overview cf the topic. If necessar the teacher may use 
various audio-visual media to supplement the overview— such thmgs 
as recordings of speeches, songs; films showing events of the penod; 
pictures, artifacts and such. By questioning the students the teacher 
will be able to elidt from them information from previous learning 
which may bear upon the topic. Students seem often not to i-alize how 
much they know from their general background until the information 
is prompted by questions. Thus the remembered background plus the 
overview and other needed supplementary information will provide 
the stiadent with a fund of knovm knowledge to use as an anchor to 
the new information he will be attaining. 

Basic vocabulary has already been partially discerned dunag the 
overview. Such terms as Jacksonian Democracy, spoils system, nulli' 
fication, Panic of 1837, were noted in sectional headings or m boJd face 
topical headings. Also, some of the new key terms may bs readily 
spotted since they are often italicized. Meanings for these key terms 
should be evolved or noted. The number should be kept small so that 
the student does not become bogged down with new words. There- 
fore, the teacher will need to determine those terms which are funda- 
mental and must be known by the student if he is to obtain a funda- 
mental understanding of the miterial as he reads it. Usually no more 
than five are introduced at this time. These terms should contribute to 
the development of basic concepts. In fact Herber states: 

A person needs not know every word in mrterial he is reading 
in order to understand wliat is being said. . he has an under- 
standing of the most important ww^. be can ^uaUy Pieje to- 
gether a sufficient understanding of unknown vords throu^ con- 

K'h'S 'b^fmS ffssfon on the matter of (King materials 
aiTwrTn "at the studente' reading k.el.' It is really an 
irrelevant argument when discussing the dev^l^^if 
nical vocabulary. Certain language is needed to describe witon 
co^pts Merely because they arc not at the ^udente' reading 
levdT not the issue. The fact remains that the st^dente are 
studying the concept and, therefore, the vocabulary is essential. 
We caimot place a grade level value on this type of vocabUiap',- 
but only on the depth to which the concept is probed. The <VX^ 
to be raised regards the relevancy of the cumculuni to tne stuoem, 
not the technical vocabulary to the curriculum.* 
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cho„i?^? T ^l'^' questions for reading. The student 

should be actively serrching for specific information whenever he 
reads. Uuring this part of the classroom procedure the teacher must 
make sure that the student knows what the purpose questions are 
twmetimw teachers have assigned questions, but the student has failed 
to realize how to use them in guiding his reading. Gaining independence 
in study requires the student's grasp of the use of purpose questions. 
It may be helpful for the teacher to begin to have students evolve ques- 
tions as the overview, background information and basic vocabulary 
are being discussed in order to facilitate the transfer to complete stu- 
dent independence. Ronald Cramer maintains that purpose questions 
prime the readers critical faculties. And, "if a student makes a pre- 
diction and explicitly sets a purpose, he establishes a dialogue between 
himself and the author."^ TKus, the student becomes active in the 
reading process. begins to think-to accept, reject, modify, and 
apply the ideas presented. ' 

Making an assignment involves much intensive teaching on which 
the teacher must spend as m.ich time as needed by the students in his 
class. A well made assignment sets the framework for the more detailed 
study of the material. It heightens and begins the improvement of the 
study skills involvmg vocabulary ftudy, comprehension, and rJie prop- 
er rate of reading. 

For a student to become independent in his study he must begin 
to do the four steps for himself. Robinson has outbned for us the study 
formula S Q 3R. She states: 

The SQ3R method then consists of five steps: (1) Survey the head- 
ings and summaries quickly to get the general ideas which wil' be 
developed m. the assignment, (2) turn the first heading into a 
auesfion, (3) Read the whole section through to answer that ques- 
tion. (4 at the end of the headed section stop to Recite from mem- 
ory on the question and jot the answer down in phrases (Steps 2 3 
and 4 are repeated on each succeeding headed section), and (5) at 
uie end of reading the assignment in this manner then immediately 
Review the i^son to organize the ideas and recite on the various 
points to fix them in mind. This higher-level study skill cannot be 
learned simply by reading about it. it must be practicet. under 
supervision just as with learning any skill." 

The formula must be supervised if the student is to become com- 
petent in its application to his own study. Each teacher should make 
known to the student the steps of his own procedure. The student 
should have knowledge of the teaching procedure used by his teacher 
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to STect '^^'"'"'"'^ °^ ^'1°^" ^^'""'"g- ^" he begins 

gestions whidi are given, alHnclusive for the student acquiSdon of ta^ 

fmnS?""; '"u '"'■^''^ ^hi^h has been only subtly 

implied, and other facets ^ increased competence in vocabulan.. com^ 

helD S ^"t-P'^:,^"' '^^"'^ automaticaUy 
L^K. ^ J '"dependence of study. The position taken here 
IS that the teacher occupies the crucial role and he guides the student 
m study technique by both example and direction. 
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NEW JERSEY' BELL TELEPHONE PROJECT 

Peter Incardoiie 
Jersey City State College 



outtSroJnt^^.^'"^^'"^ °^ "^^"^^"^ headlines from newspapers through- 

'Twentyfour out of sixty-five school budgets in Bergen 
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^y^X ^i^on), New Jersey defeated by a cou- 

ple of hundred votes in all cases." 

of lad^of ft^,^""^ ^^^"^ 

"School district's Xmas vacation will extend ;nto Easter va- 
cation because of curtailment of state monies." 

a'-en^t they? Using school-age 
ht'd&^^ref^r" °' "^^^ "^"^ " ^° 

half b?Uir douS." '''' '° °- * 

"Anierican Telephone and Telegraph (Better known to you 
people who have stocks as ATOT!) possesses assets in excess of 
two billion dollars. 

Look at the implications in these last two headlines— New Jersey is 
ATcJ?\ !f ''"g^"' '"^j"'- company is worth. 

S^fnl 1"°"^" '° 2^ y^^'-s of age as the estab- 

^T^"" '° """"^ Republicans as the sflent ma- 

prity and bettei known to many I? year old black children from 
Newark New Jprgc/ as the thing that threw Silas Marner out of their 
class and brought m paperbacks by Baldwin, Gregory, Hentoff and 
many other modern day writers. 

M o/-?"?^ ^^^^ "^^^ ^ i r^J' Jo"g hot sum- 

mer 0 1967, New Jersey Bell Telephone Company, located in New- 
ark, New Jersey decided that it was about time that private industry 
became involved with public education in the hopes that such a move 
wouW help to prevent more riots such as were seen in Newark, Watts 
and Detroit. Not being in the business of education, but having plenty 
of financial mechanical and personnel resources. New Jersey B'U asked 
a team of four college professors from Jersey City State College to 
serve as the educational consultLnts for establishing a pilot reading pro- 
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gram in Newark's Central High School. 92% of the schoofs popula- 
tion IS black and the remaining 8% is Spanish-speaking. 

Imagine a tall, box^like building, ?0 years old, run down and de- 
moralizing to be in. The hallways and classrooms are littered with 
paper while the rest rooms consist of nothing but broken urinals and 
a refuge for a quick smoke or narcotic shot by the students. The staff 
consists of white personnel mostly over 45 years of age. 

Also visualize what happened last January (1969) when the team 
of college consultants moved into Central High School most politely 
and diplomatically and within three months: 

There was a complete closed circuit audio-visual T.V. taping system 
installed for everyone's use. 

There were six undergraduate student teachers assigned to assist 
regular teachers. 

• There were eight graduate students' given $2500 Fellowships to 
work at Central High School two and a half days per week each. 
There were speakers, films and field trips available to teachers and 
students merely at the signing of a voucher. 

There were summer jobs with excellent salaries available to the 
teachers so that together they could plan team^eaching lesson plans 
for the following school year. 

• Thousands of paperbacks, workbooks and textbooks were brought 
in upon requests submitted by the teachers. 

• Diagnostic profile sheets were compiled for each student by the stu- 
dent teachers. 

The cost of all of this to the Ne vVark Board of Education? NOTHING! 
The cost of all of this to Jersey City State College? NOTHING! The 
cost to Ne^^^ Jersey Bell Telephone? THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS! 

^ Were there any pro^^ems created by such a "radical" program? 

course there were! For every problem the consultation team solved 
we created uvo, but they were different forms of problems. For in- 
stance: 

Teachers were both war>' and frightened by the presence and 
advice of the college team. 

• The presence of four-letter words in the paperbacks had "to be 
deak' ^vith.'' 
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Ijsson planning became more complex because materials and meth- 

ods av^lable to the teachers increased many times over. 

What day should the paperbacks be used? 
• What day should the T.V. taping be tried? 

College training on the master's level became more accessible to the 
. ^"^^^ because of the professors' contacts with the college. 

Ihc tc-chers had to take the time to browse through catalogs to 

order professional books for the libraries being estabUshed in each 

department. 

What day of the week should the graduate students work with a 
group of problem readers? 

What day of the week should the student teachers take a group of 
advanced readers to the library for independent research? 

There were the problems created! The longer one is in education the 
more difficult it ic to determine which problems cause more hardship 
—those of a negative nature, such as when nothing is available to 
teach w:th, or those of a positive nature as when there is an abundance 
ot materials with which to teach. 

^ What does a corporation as AT^ mean to public education? 
Let s use our imagination to answer this question. Imagine the look on 
a social studies teacher's face when a student returns a paperback by 
Baldwin and apologizes for its torn condition because his six brothers 
and sisters had to read it also when he brought it home. Imagine a very 
rich uncle coming into your run-down home and saying, no strings 
attached, clean up your house a.id children, prepare them for the year 
2000, spend whatever it takes and charge it to me. Imagine how it 
would be if 50 of the top industries in the United States each took a 
city and did what New Jersey Bell Telephone is attempting to do in 
Newark, Nev/ Jersey. Imagine the tremendous results if the College 
Reading Association, International Reading Association, National 
Education Association and hundreds of other education associatiohs 
pooled their edtcational and political weight and went after these top 
American industries for this type of assistance. 

Is New Jersey Bell dialing a wrong number? Definitely not! With 
urban education in such a critical state now and the non-spending 
American mood, industrial assistance for American urban education 
may be a most significant right answer. There may be some static on 
the wires for a while but we can all remember it took only ten years 
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to go from telephone operators to dial phones to push-button phon<»s. 
If American education is to heed Dr. Allan's report and have eveiy 
child reading by the end of the 1970's, it will have to say yes to privace 
industry in getting involved with public education, if for no other 
reason than the fact that industry will not tolerate the snail's pace ed- 
ucation thrives in. 



DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING FOR THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER 



Dc /id W. Knight and Marv Ann Carmichael 
Uni t^cTsuy of Soufheni Mississippi 

While diagnosis may often be thought of in relation to readers 
with problems, more recently the concept has been advocated for help' 
ing all children. Cooper and Kaplain state: 

Hie concept that we teach from where the learner is is real, not jar- 
gon It is therefore imperative that the teacher know eac i leankT, 
his background, his intellectual and emotional levels, his attitudes 
and particular skills. Failure to study individual children leads to 
failure to structure to meet their individual needs.** 

This does not mern the curriculum or the sequence of reading instruc 
tion should be child'originated to the point that there is ro sequential 
development of skills and abilities on the part of children. However, 
we must consider the dangers noted by Havinghurst: 1) that "we may 
be imposing a h'mited rigid curriculum on children and putting their 
minds in a straight jacket, 2) that we may not be presenting the cup 
riculum in such a way that the child can understcod what he is doing 
and where he is going.''^ In diagnostic teaching, consideration must 
be given to the individual needs and characteristics of die child. This 
is more important than the hierarchy of reading skills and ^he degree 
of attainment of these skills often deemed feasible for him. " 

In writing to teachers. Ponder^ lists the following concepts re' 
la'ced to diagnostic teaching: 
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h 5^ ^ and space are planned so that you work with children 
uiQividually during the day. 

2. Skills become mjre important than "informatwn/' 

3. Before you face any child, you have available many sequences 
of small, appropriate steps leading to the acquisitkm of the skill 
involved. 

4. You ^d the diild examine the continuum of small, appropriate 
aeps required to go from incapacity to capacity in a specific skill. 
Together you decide where he must begin: and as he proceeds he 
nas access to the skill4>uilding process and its goalr 

LYSJ^or®!^ cl(^ track of the child's progress and record many 
obseryauow. Like the vnriier of a programmed-instruclion manual, 
you give additional practice where it is needed, or you allow a child 
to skip steps jf it IS appropriate for him. 

^ You are concerned with .motivation, for achieved goals buUd the 
chJds confidence or ego. Unlike a person writing a prtjgrammed- 
instniction manual you are on the scene in the flesh; you can be 
warm and responsive. 

7. Your goals are defined in terms of behavior that can be measured 
or in some \ray assessed. As the child proceeds from one manage- 
abte step to the next, you are -able to measure what you have taufiht 
in terms of his achievements. 

8. pie teaching-learning experience is non-punitive. The diild is 
both learner and observer of himself as learner, with, at least par- 
tiai control over the process. He sees his own weaknesses and 
strengths almost impersonally, knowing that only one step on the 
stannvay to a skill is at stake— not his class status. 

9. The learner competes with his Vyesterday self' rather than with 
others in the class— except in the general competition to crow to- 
wards "becoming." ^ 

The key to diagnostic teaching lies in the vah'dity of the diag- 
nosis. The perceptive observation^ of the children made by the teacher 
are critical determinants of the appropriate placement of these children 
m a learning sequence. The responses of children to instructional ma- 
terials, methods and programs should focus attention on reading levels, 
reeding skill proficiencies and the particular learning patterns of the 
individual children. Thus diagnosis is, or should be, continuous, and 
in so being provides a guide or basis tor flexibility in the educational 
experiences of the child. 

Teacher observations, through formal and informal procedures, 
provide raw data for diagnosis which, when assembled and synthesized, 
can be translated into meaningful signals for charting these educational 
experiences. 

An elementary teacher when asked how she kept information on 
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each child rephed that she "carried it around in her head/' While most 
teachers can maintain some information about each child in this man' 
ner, a more adequate system of records is a necessity. Records may be 
kept in several ways, but simplicity is important. Children can record 
performance on forms kept in individual folders along with their com; 
pleted practice exercises. The teacher can enter her observations and 
comments as she observes the child or reviews his folder. Personal in- 
terviews with the child are necessary periodically for review and plan' 
ning. Interview frequency will vary with each child. Basic to any rec 
ord system is a check list of sequentially ordered reading skills. As the 
child shows proficiency in certain skills, this is recorded and should 
eliminate his receiving repetitious or unnecessary instruction. The re^ 
suit can mean more efficient use of time for the teacher and the child. 

Hexibility on the part of teachers is imperative. Teachers must 
have a basic understanding not only of reading skills but also of chil- 
drcn. They must be astute in the perceptive observation of verbal and 
nonverbal behavior. They must deVelop a philosophy which empha- 
sizes that instruction should be basically child'centered rather than 
teachepccntered; one in which independent learning can be carried 
out by children. They must realize the impossibility of one teacher s 
personally directing or initiating the varied learning activities required 
tor a group of children who represent several reading ability levels, 
and many skill proficiencies. Teachers must have the ability to organize 
in such a way that the various alternatives necessary in meeting indi' 
vidual differences are operating. They must have the ability to self- 
criticize and evaluate as well as the ability to take positive criticism 
by others. Personal bias in terms of materials, methods, techniques and 
pedagogy must be sacrificed if necessary. The old dog must learn new 
tricks. Above all, the teacher must be aware that successful teaching 
is probably one of the most demanding jobs, yet one of the most re^ 
warding. 

Rexibility of instraction is, in part, a function of the availability 
of teaching materials. Along with books and book^oriented programs, 
there is need to expand the availability of multi^media, multi^modal ma^ 
terials for reading instruction. Materials which children can work with 
independently or individually without continuous teacher involvement 
are important. Some materials lend themselves easily to independent 
use by children. For other materials the teacher may need to provide 
study guides or simplified instructions after an initial orientation to the 
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of the materials. Tb's does not discount the importance of the role 
of the teacher, but rather allows her to be more of a catalyst in the 
learning experience of children. This approach to the utilization of ma- 
tena.s and lAedia develops independence in the children and frees the 
teacher to work with individuals and small groups or to plan for sur^ 



While basal series may continue to serve as basic guides for read- 
mg instruction, the individuality of children's learning patterns calls 
for diversified opportunities through which to master reading skills, 
bupplementary basals are not the answer. They have the same basic 
limitation as the regular basal: that of the necessity for extensive and 
intensive involvement of th& teacher— to the point that the; teacher 
still must implement or initiate most of the learning acdvities. Then, 
too, what significant difference is there between two different basal 
readers in the eyes of children, especially those children who have ex- 
perienced failure in basal reader-centered instruction? 

Though there are great claims for children's success using spedfic 
discrete programs or approaches to reading instruction, the replacement 
of one approach or program with another is not sufficient for develop- 
ing all skills in all areas for all children. The setting aside of the Harper 
& Row basal reading program and replacing it with ITA or Sullivan 
program or vice versa will not meet the needs of all children. In the use 
of these programs there is still a large percentage of the children who 
cannot respond and need learning and instructional alternatives. These 
alternatives must be presented through new formats, sequences and 
modalities, and must be geared to individual learning patterns. 

In one classroom of 36 third grade children with a reading range 
of pre-primer to sixth grade level, the following simultaneous activities 
were observed: a small group using the SRA Basic Reading Series with 
the teacher s guidance: another small group using EDL filmstrips and 
work sheets to develop comprehension skills: another group clustered 
around a tape recorder completing an exercise from the Imperial Pri- 
mary Reading Program: another group using Harper & Row basal 
readers, following study guides developed by the teacher; one child 
working individually with a filmstrip: other children using Reader's 
Digest and SRA Lab materials to develop comprehension skills: and 
all children using trade and reference books freely as the need arose in 
each of their respective activities. In this situation, the teacher s pri- 
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completion or until he and the teacher ffeflTedTk^T """^ 
1) ^SeSLl^t^il^ 1- '""^^l ^ ^""^'^ ^^^^ basic questions: 

sSfpH ^'^"'PP^d ^ith a broad selection of materiaS 

IhH ' perceptive, resourceful and flexible teacher who 

Jat children an learn independently if placed in a 'eam^rsequScI 
m which the child understands what he is doing and wSe?sS 
with reasonable assurance ..hat he will ge. there. ^ ^' 
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MORE EFFECnVE USE OF CLASSROOM TIME 

William Q. Davis 
State Universi.y College at Potsdam, N. Y. 

It has been years now iince many of us have had tn <;i> in n ^l,cc 
room receiving rather rhan f^orming in ^he^' oflX Fn.eS' 

L tifoXsi^t"' "'^''^i ' ""■! taPossibZ eve" 
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he u«s to effectively demonstrate some point in reading to his classes. 
It s aU due to a mental set I can't shrug off, built by boredom, repeti- 
tion, and passivity, from childhood years of so much waiting to co 
something Years of ineffective, inefficient use of classroom hours have 
permanently imprinted upon many of us as students-become-teach- 
ers a model of teaching that, if we are not cautious, we in turn wiu 
imitate. 

Effective use of classroom time must focus on learner efficiency; 
rather than teacher-centered activities, classrooms today must shift to 
• student-centered needs and interests. Look around: Rebellion on the 
campus IS not all political but has much of its basis in the countless pas- 
sive hours wasted in school classrooms. For years, Edwards at Miami 
University has stressed that too much time is spent teaching a skiU 
(90 7o) while too" little tim'.. is spent in using the skill. Whether the 
context be first grade or graduate school, these statistics msist be re- 
ver^d: 10% of the teacher s time should be used in giving information, 
909&. of a student's time should be spent in using the information. 
Watch a football coach in action, he says; he steps to the chalkboa-d 
for an hour or so of play diagramming, but.rehes on hours of practice 
on the field for the real performance. So it is with us as teachers. We 
give too much: we talk too much, lecture to long, list too many ex- 
amples. Our listeners come to depend on our inefficiency. Teachers 
now, like the coacli, must allow more chances for mastery of reading 
sblls. L"ke the successful coach, we need to =crip the trivia: it's the* 
repetition of the rele\'ant, not the irrelevant, that promotes success. To 
do this, we need to pause and take a practical look at what our col- 
league? are doing. For this, the following may suggest some changes 
that can be easily made in the classroom, beginning now. 

1. Delivery. First , all, a good teacher is more than a teller: he 
must also be a skilled entertainer. To be a persuader, he must maintain 
student interest by walking around the room if possible. As he probes 
and electrifies his audience, ha must ask his question first before ^ailing 
on a particular student for the answer, thereby reducing the level of 
mental relaxation: occasionally a correct reply should be followed by 
another question to that person. Demanding such listening skill saves 
both learner and teacher hours of needless repetition. 

We need to remember common audio'visual aids such as movies 
and overhead transparencies which can contribute well'rese?.rched, 
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economicallypackaged persi?asive learning segments usually trimmed 
of excess classroom verbiage. Teachers need to ask more questions, give 
fewer answers. For example try assigning problem papers to be written 
in advance of your lectt-ring on the topic. Limit the student to a S-page 
maximum; such space iimitations impose principles of brevity, tighter 
organization, and a narrowing of the paper's focus. Demands upon 
teacher time for grading become sharply reduced. Co'lege students 
especially who have to dig by reading come to class better equipped 
to ask questions and the instructor, in mm finds he has to spend less 
time on topical groundwork .«:;nce, by virtue of the written paper, readi- 
ness already exists. 

2. Instant Diagnosis. In reviewing, or assessing, student knowledge 
of a given topic, distribute sets of cards, numbered from 1-4, to each 
student. Pose questions to the class with up to four possible solutions 
to choose from. The students, after some few seconds of thought, are 
called upon for their answers: they hold up a number to indicate their 
solution choice, similar to what a judge does at an ice-skatin i competi- 
tion. By coloring all the l-cards blue, two's green, and so on, you the 
t 'cher can quickly get a visual assessment of each student's knowl- 
eoge; however this additional visual clue may defeat individual initia- 
tive on the part of those students, unsure of their response, who tend 
to be swayed by their peer responses. Scattered individual responses 
can be noted for later follow-up, rather than wastefully demanding 
that the class majority sit through additional teaching for the benefit 
of a very few. 

3. Multiple Response, Another efficient approach involves re- 
placing individual involvement with team learning. For example, at the 
college level try dividing your class into teams of 2, 3, or 4 students. 
Ask each team to list items: dinosaurs, for example, at the primary level, 
or the present cabinet members for a college class. Groans will be fol- 
lowed by intensive effort. And there will be noise; note that only the 
teaiJier will be annoyed! The team ^ith the most items should read 
their list first, as other teams check their lists for duplication. Then, 
items still remaining on other lists are added, and in this way data 
can be quickly accumulated, and the extent of class knowledge of a 
topic rather effectively assessed. Most efficient teams are comprised 
of three people: four work well only where one is appointed recorder" 
for the group. Here, everybody contributes, everybody learns. 
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4. Learning P<uts. The literature on classroom organization is 
abundant with suggestions for effective use of the learner. For example 
wc have stressed using pairs of learners for sight vocabulary drill. Bvl 
tlus same technique surely can be used on a general scale— for cx-- 
why not appoint" the able students as resource people, for v 

turn to in the class? At the college level in a reading diagnosis 
make each student responsible fo- a given test in the diagnostic battery. 
Students turn to him. as a "specialist" for procedural problems, freeing 
MncTptT '^'^'■P'-^'ve (rather than basic) teaching oi: testing 

5. Learning Need Accumulation. A similar teaching economy has 
been illustrated by my wife. Sue, who surely rates as one of the most 
effective first-grade teachers Ive ever observ-ed. Her classroom is ac- 
tually a complex of learning clusters— groups purposely involved in a 
variety of doing activities listed to be accomplished for that day. A 
pupil who can t unlock a word for example does not sit and wait, nor 
give up; he certainly would not barge into another reading activity 
across the room to ask her the word; instead the children put unknown 
words on the board and when Sue has finished with the sb'lls group at 
hand, she will then teach those hoard words. Since waiting rarply ex- 
ceeds 15 minutes, the student is still taught at the teachable moment: 
bue has clues as to class word problems: and her uninterrupted effi- 
ciency with each group is only exceeded by the reduced need for repe- 
titious re-teaching of words to individual children. 

6. Professional Testing Chores. Over the past ten years test mak- 
ers have tended to streamline the test-giving chores of a teacher until 
now, by methods such as carbon-backed answer sheets (for e.xample 
bcorcze by Gilifomia Test Bureau) and numerous variations of com- 
puter scoring techniques, there appears to be little test inefficiency left 
for classroom teachers to contend with. Yet, for the few pennies saved, 
administrators still will insist that teachers not only monitor but correct 
test batteries as well. Many tests impose long, involved scoring pro- 
cedures which cat up hours of outside time that are better spent in 
classroom preparation. In addition, many scoring keys are cumlxrsome 
to handle and make the job that much more frustrating. This job is 
many times just one of a clerical nature— one that hardly requires a 
college degree, and hence the salary being paid. 

Moie important, there is an inequality here. Where standardized 
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tests must be scored by all teachers in a particular school, it is always 
the primary grade teachers that have the worst end of the stick Their 
sttidents are unable as yet to cope with multiple choice items that can 
oe easily marked on an answer sheet with a single stroke of the ffiM 
^^ [^ r "° '=?"«ction with a scoring stencil in the space 

of 20-30 seconds for, at this level, scoring stencils rarely are pro"ided 
that don t dr oiand much handling and repetitious manipulation. It is 
a weU know, 'fact that such correcting when done by teachers becomes 
subjective since the teacher knows the capabihty of her students and' 
many times finds it difficult to remove herself from such opinions when 
making an item decision. With a number of tests to correct, iind Hmited 
tune to accomphsh it, the teacher must approach the task gitidg''- -^ly 
and as she watches the hours shp away her ineffidency climbs; • •al- 
most every batch of teacher corrected tests, one is almost assured of 
inadequate sconng and mathematical errors that in time approaches a 
level of 20-30 percent incidence. 

If I haven't made the point already: it is a tragic mistake to insist 
that a teacher at any grade level be required to score quantities of stan- 
dardized tests. The results can only be a grossly ineffident use of fac- 
ulty time and for the teacher so involved, a rather jolting insult to his 
mtelhgencc, training and experience. 

Conclusion 

We talk of team teaching, but too often forget that without a 
buyer we have not sale. We can accumulate learning materials pro- 
grammed for efficiency and success. But, efficient learning must, in the 
long run, depend upon effective teaching— prescriptive teaching— 
where the student is able to signal his level of dr^room involvement, 
where teacher reaction, not repeution. is the true teaching force 
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Questioiii.^nswer Session 

UNDERGRADUATE TEACHER EDUCATION IN READING 

Coleman Morrison. Hampton D. Huff. Betty Anderson 

How much classroom work is necessary before students go cut to work 
with children? * 

Morrison: We give all our methods courses before student teachnig, 
a reading and a language arts course. At Northwestern, a new program 
with no fom.dl courses heeds to be considered. There is a tutorial pro- 
essor and a chnical professor. They are individualizing at the coUege 
level. We tell our students to individualize at the elementaiy level but 
we don t do It at college— we just give individuaHzation hp service. 

Comment: Our students operate part-time in class, then go out to the 
schools to assist teachers after several weeks fn coUege classes. 

Morrison: There is a program in California using team teaching. The 
students tutor children, then come back to campus for skills instruction 
trom the teaching team. Students discuss in seminar the problems they 
encounter in tutoring. At Temple, the methods courses are taught in 
the^schoois. It is an urban educational setting and forces the methods 
to tit the school population. At the same time, it functions as an in- 
service program indirectly, as there is a team of school personnel and 
university people working together. 

Must you observe the students continually? ' 

Morrison: The students are there all day and have all their classes 
there Reading is only one day a week; the other methods courses are 
on other days. 

Huff: We have a similar program for secondary English majors using 
leaching Centers. Master teachers in the schools teach the methods 
courses'. 

Are these teachers paid by the university? 

Huff: Yes, and they receive back-up help from university personnel. 
How are these master teachers selected? 

Huff: Tliey have taken courses at the university and their work is 
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known by university personnel. 

A ^100.00 honoraiium has been given at times for teachers working 
with student teachers, but now the unions are demanding more . . . 

Morrison: The college must pick this up if they want to control the 
program and select the teachers. If the local schools are to help in 
teacher education, they must be paid and paid adequately. 

What happens if the college doesn't have the money? 

Morrison: Perhaps microteaching could be used. 

Morrison: Arid I'm saying if its important, it must be budgeted and 
paid adequately. . 

Huff: Teachers gain status from having student teachers. 

Morrison: No, we've tried it that way once but it is not effective now. 

Comment: Master teachers sometimes take advantage of student 
teachers. 

Morrison: Yes, so the colleges must have some control via payment of 
■the master teacher. 

A. this point, some of the program previously discussed were briefly 
reviewed for the latecomers) 

How effective is the program at Northwestern? 

Morrison: No evaluation figures have bee./ published yet. 

Comment: A similar program is just starting at CUNY. The students 
are all out in the ?:hools tutoring. 

Morrison: Yes. Again I want to say we need to individualize in the 
college classroom. The students don't individualize as they don't see it. 
They l.nve no moael to follow. Proficiency e.xams arc needed, in phon- 
ics for example. If they pass, they don't take the course. 

My students don't know much about reading. Is it valid to send them 
out to teach as at Northv/estem? 

Morrison: They are not teachinp-at first, only assisting and tutoring; 
And they are getting help from ' cbnical professor. 

What will th»y see in our area? ^ it enough to prepare them to teach? 

Morrison: They also get instruction from the tutorial professor. 
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How can you evaluate the students? 

Morrison: You need guided observations. For some questions they 
have small group instruction. For example: teaching sjyles may be dis' 
cussed this week. The students go out and observe, dien come back and 
discuss it in small groups. 

Huff: Perhaps you saw the article in Reading Newsreport on the Uni' 
versitj- of Connecticut bus program. The students work iii schools in 
the inner city in Hartford. While going there, they receive lectures on 
the bus to prepare them for the tutoring projects. There is a mike on 
the bus so students can ask questions. In the schools they observe, tu' 
tor, and give small group instruction. 

Morrison: You had wins type program at Brown for your volunteer 
tutors. 

Comment: Yes. They received background training on campus but it 
was very brief. Then they went out to tutor. Now we are giving them 
more help. 

But weVc sayiKg no instruction is necessary to teach! 

Morrison: No, bui weVe been highly structured in the paov. X^^eVe 
saying the students need to work with children, see demonstrations. 

Comment: Yes, but we must do it, not turn it over to others, 

Morrison: They arc getting rh^s from their clinical professors. For 
example, in the Stanford program of microteaching for very specific 
teaching behaviors, instruction is given, then students try it on tape, 
discuss it, and analyze their teaching. One problem is there is no follow- 
up after graduation. A TV stu.^.iu is being built now in the Philadel- 
phia public schools to be used for in-service work. We need a faculty 
that will accept it. But if use of TV is started at the undergraduate 
level, then teachers will accept self-analysis of teaching. 

Comment: Student teachers using T\^ get very critical of themselves, 
very involved in self-analysis. They demand that college personnel ob- 
scrve-criticize them. 

Comment: We need to stDrt use of videotaping and analysis with col- 
lege faou;wy. 

Comment: WeVc involved in a new program. We're working on a 
curriculum committee to develop it and the other staff members feel 
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t2ZtJ ^•'""'u^ '° ""^thods into a block with team 

^o?oT W^l r w"' ^"^V^hool observations and seminar 
groups. We re fightmg faculty-student hours and work loads. 

wITti?"' ""^y ^iV' ^^^^^^ ^'^tio"^ "Sing TV 

Or the Westinghouse program of computer instruction in an open 
space class with a teacher and four aides. Children ge. a packet of work 

IrL^S ^ °' ^^'^^"t teachers. They will 

probably work m schools like this. 

Comment: Our administration wouldn't put that in. They're tou tra- 

Morrison: There is a lack of rapport between university and public 
ochool personnel. Can we arrange with local schools for university to 
•^a^e oyer a pubhc school, to have the university hire and control the 
administration of the school? 

Comment: V-'e have no control over the selection of our master teach- 
ers. We need something. 

Morrison: We must have control. 

Comment; Rhode Island requires special certification for critic teach- 
Morrison: But it's an easy requirement. 

Comment: The colleges need one person to be in the schools to help 
select master teachers. ^ 

Huff: I'd like to discuss how much preparation in teaching of readme 
IS necessary. ^ 

Morrison: They need to be aLIe to perform in reading teaching Indi- 
vidualization of how much instruction is needed. It will vary with the 
student. We need performance criteria, not course requirements. 

fkient J^ougK ""^ '""^ '^""^'^ '° ^ ^^^^^^ P™' 

mJ'J^T '^ePf our expectations. Do we want rfiem to be 

wl J P'^'^t'"?- ' ''''^ ^'^'■"^^ ^ith programs: 

We don t aU ag.ee what s necessary. I feel they should have diagnosis 
and that s nou usually included m undergraduate education. 
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What wc w^nt — don't wc need to consider what they want to learn? 

romment: They don't have enough background to decide that. 

Comment: They won't individualize instruction the first year. They 
can't absorb it all in one year. 

Comment: I find I can t teach all they need so the phonics work is 
done with programmed texts. 

Comment: We have the same problem. Thty need a prerequisite 
course to deal with understanding basic reading skflls. 

Morrison: WeVe experimenting with putting this on tape. With the 
background information in the tape library, it frees me and them from 
coming at any particular ho^or. 

Comment: There is also a problem in developing the skills themselves. 
They need supervised practice. 

Comment: I feel there, is a need for a block of methods courses to 
show students how to integrate subject matter. We usually teach sep- 
arate courses and expect the students to integrate it. 

Does anyone know of a lab school operating today as a true laboratory 
school? 

Comment: No. 

How does the university r jike over a public school? 

Morrison: In New York, both CUNY and the schools are run by 
NYC. 

Huff: I regret that our scheduled time has run out and we musf: stop 
at this point. Thank you, Dr. Morrison, and everyone present for a 
most interesting and lively discussion. 
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^^^R?^^^-^P^^NT OF AN INSTRUMENT 
TO PREDICT MODALITY PREFERENCE 
FOR I"ARNING TO READ' 

Donald Neville n 
George Pcabody College for Teachers 

be.n ""l" '° "^'^^ ^'"^ rr^odTi^tits which have 

rZn^A a\'^^ 1'^"^'% °^ '■'''^•"g: "^'"^Jy. visual, auditory 
tm.T ^""T^'^rr- (Betts. 1957; Bateman. 1967) While itl 

dahty, methods aimed at teaching initial reading skilk which empha- 
size a single sense modahty are prevalent (Bateman, 1967) . 

ruu Jl^ P.'^^'"^- t° develop an instrument 

which has the capacity to identiij' a child's strength and weakness in 
terms of sense modahties (visual, auditory, kinesthetic) as related to 
learning to read. An instrument with this capacity coi Jd provide valu^ 
able information relative to the selection of an instructional procedure 
for given groups of children (Neville, 1966) . 

Symbol System The problem of devising a task which could be 
administered to a group of children and which could measure modality 
r^?^ no^^ ''^^^"fsse. proved troublesom'.. Earlier tests devised by 
Gates (194?) and Mills (1965) had relied on first identifying wor^ 
which were not known by a given child, and then teaching them to him 
through prescnbeJ procedures, an operation which.was not arplicable 
to groups. It was finaUy dedded to solve the problem of group ad- 
ministration by devising a substitute symbol system or alphabet (SA) 

t^u ^" f '"'"'^ ^^"^'^ ^ assumed to be naive reader^ 
and thus be taught the same words. 

In devising the new symbol system, it seemed important that it 
conform to certain characteristics of our traditional alphabet so that 

Z\Z'TA-°''^^a''^^' '^^^ ^ ^^^'^ ^'^"''^ °" ^he new alpha^ 
bet to readmg performances on the traditional orthography. -Eherefore 

fn ^hTnew^on?"''''' °^ ''^'^'"^"'^ orthography were maintSnS- 
1. There are 26 letters in each system and traditional spell- 
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ing is maintained. (e.g., dog: I — < 1t) 
2. The same number of ascending and descending conso- 

nants appear on each system. 
^- The reversal and/or rotational re' "'bnships and other 
similarities between letters were maintained. 
(e.g.,m:3Z andw:ZS ;p:JL and q: X ) 
Word List After having developed the symbol system, the words 
to be taught were selected. Those words included in the pool met the 
followmg criteria: 1. All words in the pool were selected from the 
Dale List of 769 Easy words. 2. B^^^ause pictures were to be used in 
the instructional portiV:n of the test, the words selected had to be pic^ 
mrable. 3. Only words contaiaing three to six letters were selected. 
Tbs procedure resulted in the selection of 66 words which met the 
above criteria. 

Next the words were tested in order to estimate whether or not 
young children could learn to associate the stimulus word in its verbal 
form with the picture which had been devised to accompany it. This 
procedure tested the meaningfulness of the word in the situation in 
which it was to be used. Specifically, 100 first and 108 second graders, 
three classrooms of each, were shown the pictures on three consecu- 
tive days and told the word which was associated with each one. 
Next, the examiner asked a child in the class to respond to each of the 
pictures. The children were then given material containing each of the 
pictures and asked to mark the correct picture when th^ examiner 
said the word. From this procedure each word was given a meaning 
index v/hich reflected the total number of times it had been missed. 
Three word lists were then constituted and equated on a meaning in^ 
dex. One word list was assigned randomly"to each of the three modality 
teaching procedures. 

Initially, it was thought that it would be possible to use the Mills 
procedure of teaching the visual list one day, the auditory the next, 
and the kinesthetic on the third day. However, the potential additive 
effect of presenting a new alphabet on three consecutive days could 
not be ignored. It was, therefore, decided to teach words in each mo- 
dality each day and to vary r,he cider of the modality presentation each 
day. Figure 1 illustrates the scheme which was adopted. After all ses- 
sions were administered, the number of words learned through each 
modality was totaled so that each subject had a Visual (V), Auditory 
(A), and Kinesthetic (K) score. These scores could then be com- 
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pared so that strengths and weaknesses could be identified. 



Figure 1 

Plan for Administration of Modality Test 



DAY I -- SESSIW I 




DAY I " SESSION 2 


Teach 8 words, 

3 or A letters each 




Teach 8 words, 

5 or 6 letters each 


Visual (V) 








Visual (V) 


Auditory (A) 




Audito;7 (A) 


Kinesthetic (K) 




Kinesthetic (K) 


Test 




Test 






DAY H — SESSION 1 




DAY II SESSIWJ 2 


Teach 8 words, 

3 or 4 letters each 




Teach 8 wortfs, 

S or 6 letters each 


Kinesthetic (K) 




Kinesthetic (K) 
Visual (V) 


Viftual <V) 




Auditory (A) 




Auditor;- <A) 


Test 


1 Test j 



DAY III — SESSION 1 




DAY III " SESSION 2 


Teach 8 words, 

3 or 4 letters each 




Teach 8 words, 

5 or 6 letters each 


Auditory (A) 




Auditory (A) 


Kinesthetic (K) 




Kinesthetic (K) 


Visual (V) 




'Visual (V) 






__ ^ * 


Test 




Test 
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Because of the time factor, the three word lists were divided so 
that they could be taught in^iy. sessions, two each day. Forty minutes 
were needed to complete each administration. Care was taken so that 
woras with meaning connections (e.g., brother-sister, dog-cat, or chick- 
cggj and so that words which had picture similarities (e.g., farmer 
and man) were not taught in the same session. Also, no two words 
with the same configuration were taught in the same modah'ty in the 
same session. 

McCutcheon and McDowell (1969) had found that the number 
ot dittertnt letters presented in a learning session greatly affected the 
difficulty of the word lists. Therefore, an attempt was made tb equate 
the number of different letters presented in each of the sessions with 
three and four letter words and in each of the session where five and 
SIX letter words were presented. Table 1 shows the results of this at- 
tempt. 

{See Table One on Page 86) 

Teaching Directions Tile next step was to develop ?opropriate 
teaching and testing procedures for each modah'ty. In order lo accom- 
plish this, a two and three step procedure for each modality was de- 
vised and compared. The major d-fference between the two and three 
step methods was the amount of instructional time involved, rather 
than any qualitative difference in instruction. 

For the three step procedure, each word was presented three 
separate times. The first time it was presented with only the correct 
picture available as a response. The second time the presentation oc- 
curred with one distractor picture present and the third time with 
three distractors. All eight words were presented in step one and two, 
and then all were exposed in step three. The total time involved in 
these three presentations and-the accompanying instructional directions 
was about three minutes per word. Since eight words per session were 
presented, rfus meant that approxin.ately 24 minutes were spent on 
instructional procedures. When general directions, practice words, 
tesnng, and completing cover sheets were add^d to this, the total time 
usea for the administration of eight words was about 47 minutes. 

The . vo step procedure utilized the last two steps described 
above. Thus, it reduced the teaching time by about eight minutes. 
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Table 1 

Number of Letters Taught by Day, Session, and Modality 



n\ Letters Taught 

Day Session ^ Total Different 



I 


1 


28 


24 




2 


44 


31 


11 


1 


28 


24 




2 


44 


30 


III 


1 


28 


22 




2 


44 


33 



. ^^^i^ly ^ Different Letters 

V 21 

K 20 



Session Ones present three and four letter words. 
Session Twos present five and six letter words. 

When the two and three step methods were empirically com* 
pared the following results were observed: 1. An analysis of variance 
Indicated that there was indeed a significant difference in the number 
of words learned. The three step group learned more words then the 
t\^*o step group. 2. A comparison of alpha reliabilities indicated that 
there was very little difference between the two and three step pro* 
cedures. 3. A comparison of the correlations between the modality 
test results and Metropolitan Achit 'ement Test Scores again exhibited ^ 
small differences. 
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From the foregoing data, it appeared that Httle was gained by us- 
ing the three step instructional procedure. In fact, it appeared that it 
had two disadvantages. The ceih'ng of the test with the three step 
procedure was in doubt. For example, the auditory mean was 24.16 
widi a standard deviation of 8.33. Since a score of 32 was perfect, this 
meant scores v^>ried less than one standard deviation above the mean. 
With the two step procedure, scores varied almost two standard de^ 
viations above each modality mean. Also, the time differential had to 
fee considered. Thus, the two step procedure was selected because it 
was shorter, pc\^esstd reliability and vaUdity not different from the 
three step method and resulted in a test having a more acceptable ceil' 
ing. 

Testing Procedure Following the presentation of eight words 
with the procedure just described, a 16'item test was administered. The 
test was, in reality, two combined eight'itcm tests. The examiner led 
the subjects through each word in the test instructing them to use 
modality identification tactics which were appropriate to the initial 
teaching of the word. Correct responses were rarxlomized, except in 
the case of initial position. Since it had been found that a preponder^ 
ance of guesses were placed in the first position by children this age, 
the correct response occurred in the initial position only once in any 
given session. 

Teaching Instructtons The teaching procedure which was final' 
ly selected consisted of two presentations of each word. (Neville, 
1970) Children were tested in groups of 14 to 17. One presentation 
contained the word in the nt ^ orthography accompanied by two pic 
tures, one of which was the correct response. The second presentation 
differed in that the word was accompanied by four pictures, one of 
which was a correct match. The presentation of each word was care' 
fully timed. 

The general procedure was to present all of the words taught 
in one session under the two choice conditions, and then again under 
the four cLioice conditions. Visual directions emphasized the number 
and positioning of ascending and descending letters and word length. 
Auditory words were presented in sound units and association of these 
sound units and their grapheme was emphasized. Kinesthetic words 
were presented in dotted'line form, and the student traced and said 
the words to himself. For each method the time spent on words was 
equated across modalities by the use of a stop watch. 
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Reliability and Validity In order to make an initial assessment 
of the reliability of the instrument, it was administered to 60 third 
graders, 30 fourth graders, and 30 fifth graders. The subjects were 
randomly selected from the total thiru, fourth, and fifth grade popula- 
tions of two elementary schools in Nashville, Tennessee. Experience 
with earlier forms of the test had indicated that reliabilities for third 
graders might be low. Table 2 shows the alpha reliabilities indicating 
that in all instances, the reliability for the third graders is somewhat 
lower than that for the combined fourth and fifth graders. However, 
all reliabilities were judged to be adequate for the purpose of modah'ty 
classification. 



Table 2 

Alpha Reliability for Two Step Proced 
Visual, Auditory, and- Kinesthetic 



• 


Grades 
3-4-5 


N 


Grade 
3 


N 


Grades 
4-5 


N 


V 


.90 


120 


.88 


60 


.91 


60 


A 


.90 


120 


.89 


60 


.92 


60 


K 


.87 


120 


.85 


60 


.88 


60 



The validity of the test was examined in two ways. First, a con- 
current procedure which estimated the correlations between TOMAR 
andMetropohtan AchiWernent Test scores on the Word Knowledge 

fV; rplrdr.^^'"^ '"^'^"^ accomplished. Table 3 sho4 
the results of this- computation. While these relationshiite are not un- 
usually high, a marked relationship was established 
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Table 3 

Correlation Between Metropolitan Achievement Test Scores 
and Visual, Auditory, lUnesthetlc and Total Scores 



TOMAR 


WK 


R 


V 


.A9 


.50 


A 


.54 


.56 


K 


.51 


.55 


T 


.55 


.57 



The validity of TOMAR is also indicated by the consistency of 
its differenJation between third, fourth, and fifth graders. When 
analyses of variance comparisons were made, grade was always a fac- 
tor for which significant differences occurred. Table 4 shows a sum- 
mary of means and standard deviations by grades. For each subtest 
and for the total score, fourth and fifth graders had mean scores which 
were significantly high"/ than third grader^,. 



Table U 

Mean' avd Standard DcvUdons for Each Modalicy and Grade 



„ ^ Grades 3-^-5 Grade 3 Grades 4-5 

Modalicy <N>^120) (N»60^ (n'.60) 

Mean SD Mean SD Mean SO 



VU'ial 


17.51 


7.30 


16.52 


7.17 


18.58 


7.79 


Audi Cory 


18.19 


7.73 


17.12 


7.24 


19.20 


8.06 


Kineschedc 


).6.25 


6.95 


15.30 


6.54 


17.12 


7.27 


Tocal Tcsc 


51.96 


20.58 


48.93 


18.98 


54.90 


22.23 



An additional fact which must be noted is the difference between 
scores, h can be seen in Table 4 that the directions of the differences 
"''^^^^sistent. For both grades, A is highest, foUowed in order by V 
•o a K. Again, analysis of variance showed significant differences. Sub- 
sequent t tests indicated that for the total group, the visual and audi- 
tory difference barely reached the .05 level of significance,* while the ' 
other two comparisons were beyond the .01 level. 

These differerxes caused great concern because it was not clear 
whether they reflected differences in word list difficulty, differences 
m efficiency of modality learning, or a combination of the two. In 
order to combat this problem and subsequently look more closely at 
the available data, it decided to transform raw scores to norm- 
ali2;ed T scores for the study o5 profiles. 

Classification Procedure The profile classification scheme de- 
vised was a relatively simple one. Each modality subtest score was 
compared with each of the other two. 

In order to give statistical support to the classification scheme, a 
^stem establishing levels of significance for diffe-nces was needed. 
This was accomplished by treating the data as though there were six 
subtests: namely. Visual, Auditory, Kinesthetic, Visual-Auditory, Vis- 
ual'Kmesthetic, and Auditory-Kinesthetic. After computing reliability 
and standard deviations for each of these "subtests", a standard error 
of measurement using an uncorrected split half reliability coefficient 
was found for each (Davis, 1964). 

This made it possible to compute a standard error of difference 
of each appropriate pair and then a profile of strengths and/or weak- 
nesses CO dd be established. Table 5 lists the standard errors used for 
each comparison. The results were rounded off to simplify the compu' 
tations for classification. Table 6 gives examples of the scores of stu- 
dents and accompanying classifications. 

This classification procedure was then applied to a group of 157 
youngsters from inner city schools who had been referred to a correc 
tive reading program. They were ail third graders and were achieving 
at least one year below the expected level for third grade. The classi- ^ 
fication procedure yielded 77 subjects, 44 male and 33 female. Also, 
44 were identified as having combination-type patterns (both a 
strength and a weakness), and 33 as having a "pure'' pattern (either 
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a strength or a weakness). Table 7 shows in detail the sex and classi' 
fication patterns of this group. 

Table 5 

Standard Errors for Each Pair of Subtests 



TOMAR Subtest Pairs SEd 

Visual and Auditory-Kinesthetic 7.89 (8)^^^ 

Auditory and Visual-Kinesthetic 8.17 (8) 

Kinesthetic and Auditory-Visual 8.18 (8) 



(1) 



For ease of computation, the Standard Errors 
were rounded off. 



Table 6 

Exacples of individual Subtest Scores and 
Classification Profiles 



Subjects 



T Scores 



Strengths & Weaknesses^^ ^ 

K' V A K 



A 


56 


48 


47 


+ 




B 


42 


40 


32 






C 


36 


49 


33 




+ 


D 


50 


44 


39 


+ 




E 


AO 


32 


46 




+ 



^^^Strength indicated by +, weakness Indicated by 
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Table 7 






Profile 


Classification of Corrective Readers 




ClfssificaCion 






Sex 


Strength 


Weakness 


Ma le 


Female 


Visual 


None 


0 


3 


Auditory 


None 


3 


3 


Kinesthetic 


None 


2 


2 


^ None 


Visual 


2 


3 


None 


Auditory 


4 


4 


None 


Kinesthetic 


2 


5 


Visual 


Auditory 


5 


4 


Visual 


Kinesthetic 


4 


2 


Auditory 


Visual 


3 


0 


Auditory 


Kinesthetic 


8 


1 


Kinesthetic 


Visual 


3 


3 


Kinesthetic 


Auditory 


8 


3 
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Future Plans This group has just been assigned to an instruction- 
al program based on their classification pattern. For example, one 
group which will be taught kinesthetically has subjects which exfiibit 
both strengths and weaknesses on this modality. The purpose of 
course, IS to ascertain the effectiveness of the instructional programs 
in combination with subject classification. This is not an ^asy task 
since It involves the problem of specifying and differentiating teaching 
procedures as well as developing the classification instrument.* 

The application of the classification scheme to teaching procedure 
is not yet clear. While it seems that the pure strengths and weaknesses 
may be reasonably easy to investigate relative to instructional tech- 
niques, the combination patterns are very complex. For example 
when one begins to evaluate a procedure for two subjects, one with 
a visual strength-auditory weakness pattern and the other with a visual 
strength'kinesthetic weakness pattern, the comparisons are compli- 
cated. When one is taught visually and shows a visual strength, can 
auditory and kinesthetic weaknesses be considered to be of equal ad- 
vantage or disadvantage? It appears then initially that each category 
must be separated and examined separately. 

Another question of impor nee is related to the level at which a 
youngster performs. Two students may be classified in the same cate- 
gory but have very different overall levels of functioning. 

Figure 2 illustrates this problem. Categorically, Subjects X and 
Y have visual strengths which are equal in relation to the other scores. 
However, Studen • X is functioning in a very superior way. In fact it 
seems quite possible that for Student X the effect on learning to read 
of the variance in modality may be relatively unimportant, while for 
Subject Y, it may be crucial. 

As can be seen, the research with this instrument is just begin- 
ning. In fact, it is likely that the instrument, perhaps even the con- 
trived alphabet, will need some revision before it is satisfactory. There 
are doubtless many problems not anticipated which may indicate that 
this method of attacking the problem is not fruitful. However, it ap- 
pears that unless some match between method and pupil can be ac- 
complished reading problems are likely to continue in increasing num- 
bers. 
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Figure 2 

Similar Patterns and Varied Levels of Functioning 
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DEVELOPING MENTAL CONTENT OF THE DISABLED 
READER AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 



Homer L. J. Carter and Dorothy J. McGinnis 
IVestcnt Michigan University 



College students v/ant to secure beneficial information from class 
lectures and from the use of their textbooks with an economy of both 
time and effort. They are having difficulty in achieving this goal, be 
cause in many listening and reading situations they lack adequate ex' 
periential background and mental content. The reading therapist at 
the college level can assist his students in the development of certain 
basic reading skills as he shows them how to use their textbooks more 
effectively. It is, however, the responsibility of the subject matter 
teacher 1:0 aid his students in their expansion and intensification of 
mental content in his field of specialization. During the acts of listen' 
ing and reading, mental content resulting from experiential background 
is essential to the identification, interprcution, and evaluation of ideas. 
This paper is designed to emphasize the importance of mental content 
in reading'listening'Study activities, to point out some characteristics 
of many modem students, and to set forth some procedures for de' 
veloping mental content in college classes. TTie writers of this paper 
hope that the ideas expressed will not only be helpful to the classroom 
teacher but a means of assistance to the reading therapist. 

Importance of Mental Content 

Mental content is that of which one is aware at any moment. It 
is both cognitive and affective in nature. It is the substance of apprc 
hension and is more universal than specific information. If the student 
is to utilize ideas from lectures and from his reading, he must have an 
experiential background and readiness for listening and reading in that 
i field. Listening and reading have much in common for each is a pur' 
poseful process of identifying, interpreting, and evaluating concepts in 
terms of the mental content of the person involved. Auditory and vis' 
*^ ual symbols determine the differences in the processes. In each in' 
stance, learning does not and cannot start at zero. Many intelligent 
students report that in some of their classes and in some of their read' 
ing they hear and see little that is meaningful to them. If the student is 
to benefit from new experiences and new ideas, he must have a plat' 
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fonn of mental content from which he can generate dynamics cssen' 
tial to a projection into the unknown. If the student is to speak and 
write, hsten and read, mental content resulting from a rich experi' 
cntiai background is essential to the development and creation of ideas 
which are truly significant. 

Concepts and points of view in the different subject matter areas 
must be mtegrated and not merely accumulated. Ideas must fit to- 
gether into a useful pattern. Students must "hear, read, mark, leam, 
and inwardly digest" the concepts of the classroom and the words ex- 
pressed in their reading. Vocabularies must be enlarged and deeper 
meamngs developed. Some writers report that growth in vocabulary 
development is difficult to attain at the rollege-adult level. In the 
opinion of the writers, this can be true if words are taught in isolation 
witnout the supporting mental content so essential to concept develop- 
ment. Experiential background provides mental content which is the 
buildmg material for concept development. The word then is merely 
the focal point, sign, or symbol which stands for this concept. New 
ideas must not only be identified but interpreted and evaluated in terms 
of the student's own interests and objectives. He wants to experience 
reality and esc-K from unreal and bookish concepts which he is fre- 
quently require to memorize. He does not see how they are related 
to his way of life md to his, goals. To him they are not transferable and 
are not legal tender. New ideas must fit into a pattern of old experi- 
ences if they are to be relevant to the student. To be usable they must 
be integrated. 

Some Characteristics of Many Modem Students 

College students of today have an experiential background which 
is difficult for some of their instructors to understand. Young men and 
women of *oday have been taught either directly or indirectly to ques- 
tion and challenge concepts which do not fit their experiential back- 
ground or coincide with their desires. They rebel against "the estab- 
lishment" and resent the authority of home, church, and school. Many 
reject .self discipline and object to law and order. They oppose the 
hypocrisy of their elders and ridicule the bookishness and smugness of 
their professors. They think of themselves as realists who need an op- 
portumty to learn by experience and not by exhortation. Our students 
want to be turned on" by teachers who have done and can do what 
they expect their students to do. They need motivation and guidance, 
with instruction provided only when and where relevint. They need 
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to be aroused emotionally by their discovery of ideas which are in 
keeping with their interests and their desire to create. Many students 
in our institutions of higher learning have nonacademic interests but 
possess psychomotor abilities and skills which can be utilised in our 
modern world. These individuals become frustrated and rebellious un- 
less guided mto areas where their contributions can be employed with 
satisfaction. If instruction is to be effective at any level, the cxperi- 
entid background of the student must be understood and utilized in 
the development of new concepts. 

Some Procedures ^or Developing Mental Content 

Teachers at the college level can aid the student in building up 
his cicperiential background by means of class discussions, class dem- 
onstrations, audio-visual materials, and community resources. The 
recommendation of reading materials of lesser difficulty and use of 
the buddy ' system of study by the student can further aid him in ac- 
quiring usable mental content. 

A class is a temporary community of individuals with varying 
backgrounds, degrees of ability, and points of view. Collectively, an 
enormous amount of mental content is available and ready for distri- 
bution. There must, however, be an opportunity for its sharing. Stu- 
dents can learn to focus their attention on a single topic, present their 
points of viev/ with supporting data, and listen courteously to counter- 
ing opinions equally well reinforced by facts. They can learn to raise 
questions, make additions to points previously presented, question 
some comments, and dte authorities supporting their inferences. These 
activities build experiential background and bring mental content to a 
sharper foctis. 

Students can be encouraged to become involved. The instructor 
can ask. What do ycu think? In all instances, the student should be as- 
sured that he has a right to form his own op;.-:ion and that the think- 
ing individual will probably do so. Students who are relr.ctant to ex- 
press their reactions orally can be encouraged to state in vrating their 
points of view. The teacher^s chief objecdvc is to brin^ about a de- 
velopment and a sharing of mental content. 

Class discussion can be based upon demonstrations, audiovisual 
materials, and data made available by the utilization of community re- 
sources. In these presentations of facts each individual student sees. 
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^'^^ accordance with his experiential background which 
may differ greatly from that of his fellows. Consequently, he uniquely 
identifies, interprets, and evaluates that which he sees and hears in a 
manner which differs widely from that of his associates. His concepts 
are worthy of expression and are needed by his peers. 

Class discussions should not begin and end in "just talk." The 
class must do more than build a Tower of Babel for facts and informa- 
tion are of little value unless they contribute to understanding and 
wisdom. Effective discussion is learning, for the individual has an op- 
portunity to adjust positively or negatively with the ideas expressed 
by the group and to maintain an equilibrium between himself and the 
group. Discussion should begin with a well defined topic and should 
end with carefully st?.ted conclusions. This achievement requires the 
guidance of a skillful leader who knows his subject and can establish 
rapport with his students. 

Another approach to the sharing and development of mental 
content is the "buddy" system which makes use of a pooling of mental 
content by two individuals. It utilizes the principal that two heads are 
better than one and that two students working together can accom- 
plish more than each working alone. The sharine of experiential back- 
ground and mental content makes possible a more complete integration 
of ideas. Facts are identified, interpreted, and evaluated in terms of 
two sources of mental content set forth and integrated in discussion. 
The concepts developed by the "team" are more significant than the 
sum of the contributions of each working on his. own, for the whole is 
more than the sum of its parts. 

Reading performance within a college class varies greatly. In un- 
dergraduate groups it is not unusual to find students who are reading 
at fourth and fifth grade levels. For these individuals the regular col- 
lege textbook is far too difficult for their comprehension. Many stu- 
dents in the class find the vocabulary too technical and the sentence 
structure too sophisticated. Limited experiential background makes the 
use of contextual clues of doubtful value in determining the meaning 
of unfamiliar words. In attempting to remedy this situation some in- 
structors at the colleg^^ level suggest to their students the use of ref- 
erence materials written and designed for individuals reading at a low^ 
er level. Vk^'th easier material and less sophistication of composition, 
the disabled reader can bufld up his informational background and 
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with sustained effort progress can be assured. 

Mental content can be acquired by visitations to manufacturing 
plants, laboratories, schools, social agencies, courts, inner city areas, 
museums, art centers, stores, churches, theatres, and other community 
resources. The alert teacher can prepare his students for these visits 
by pointing out what they are apt to see and hear and why these ex- 
penences can be of interest to them. Carefully selected plays, movies, 
and television programs can provide a background for the reading and 
study of the short story, the novel, poetry, and the drama. Field trips 
can provide an experiential setting for reading in such areas as so- 
ciology, history, science, and mathematics. Workshops and practica 
can furnish the student with an opportunity to acquire an experiential 
background essential to his effective bstcning and reading in his field 
of interest. Class discussions should always follow these visitations and 
a summary of inferences should add greatly to their value. 

Distributive education and various modifications of it can be 
utilized in developing experiential background and mental content. 
Three to five months spent by the student "on the job" in laboratory, 
social agency, shop, public school, or factory can provide experiences 
and information which develop a readiness for the academic work of 
the classroom. Facts presented in lectures and textbooks have additional 
meaning because of their identification, interpretation, and evaluation 
in terms of a rich and varied background. It is possible that in the un> 
versities of tomorrow such approaches to a new education will prove 
effective. 

Teachers in their college classes can place a greater emphasis upon 
the bringing together of ideas from various sources and their integra- 
tion into a new creation. Students arc interested in the manipulation 
of ideas and many are aware of the concept that thought is to knowl- 
edge as digestion is to nutrition. They are reconstructing old ideas and 
are putting them together into new patterns. In our world of action 
and reaction students report that they have limied time and place for 
meditation and reflective thinking. In their *'gO'go'' world the em- 
phasis is upon activity and, for some, the hallucinatory effect of drugs 
rather than upon creative thinking. Isaac Newton and James Watt 
had the tranquil garden and the quiet kitchen for the apprehension of 
the falling apple and the iron lid on the pot of porridge. Leisure and a 
state of readiness based upon previous experience were significant fac 
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other. Surely they had time to think and a desire to create. The de^ 
veiopmcnt of these conditions and attitudes should receive a greater 
emphasis in our institutions of higher learning. 

Summary 

This paper has emphasized the importance of mental content in 
the reading-study achievement of individuals in a chanX SLk 

veioped stress has been placed upon the value of class discussion as- 
signment of reading materials of lesser difficulty, the uSor nf 

ZZ'ZT"''''^ '^'^ the integration of ide^ froih a'Sety 
sources into a new pattern. If the student is to Usten in his coUege 
da^ and to r^d effectively his textbooks, he must have adSuafe 
mental conteni.. for this is the essence of und^standing ^ 



NEW CONSIDERATIONS FOR IN^ERVICE 
TRAINING: EVALUATION 

Janet K. Carsetti 
fnhcrsity of Maryland. Baltimore County 

anH .^"^'"f^" °f in-service programs have a history of being weak 
and m mos instances, non-e.xistent. Aaron states "Tlie ar^of in se^ 

Zc^ ^lTV' °^ ^^'^'^^ ^■"^'f^^ ^ f^aving spec f c evi- 

dence of the e ficiency and effectiveness of the program is concerned 
x^ork, reviewing the effects of in-service training! foundX bT of 
up to 1953 showed "opinion and recommfndation S^er than 
research. None of the twenty studies of in-setrice programs reviewed 
by Kelley reported any follow-up procedures tc indicate whether 
change had indeed occurTed.^" Nor is there much evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of federally funded programs under ESEA.'« ^ . 

Reviewing various in-service programs evaluated, research re- 
veals the use of subjective techniques including: rating scales,* ques- 
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tionnairts/ sjirvcy forms/ verbal reactions,' formal tcsts.» and agencies 

hav^owl techijiques revealed m the research include: observation, con- 
trolled experiments, correlational arj methodological surveys develop- 
mental and historical case saidics. and action research-" ' 

^ From the specific studies cited herein, it appears that evaluation 
ot m'scmce programs follows a basic trend in that it is: 1. descriptive 
and subjective in techniques used to assess change. 2. unmanned from 
liie initial stages, and 3. lacking in ovenll assessment of "the program- 

Suggested Models for Improving Evaluation 

L As in-service programs are developed, means for evaluating the pro- 
gram m terms of change in teacher behavior can be constructed using 
an observational check list designed after the behavioral objectives of 
the program* 

If the person responsible for developing an in-service program 
would determine the desired change in teach .r behavior prior to con- 
ducting the program, it is reasonably possible to evaluate objectively 
the effectiveness of the in-service program with ^ observational check 
Ust using disinterested evaluators.'- 

2. Data from in-service programs conducted by a specific group of 
consultants can be collected to evaluate program effectiveness in gen- 
er?!, i.c,; Reading Center staff members at the University of Maryland 
drew up a questionnaire asking general information concerning various 
in-service programs its members had conducted. Information collected 
included: number of teachers *participating. whether or not the pro- 
grams were half or full days, lecture or classroom visitation sessions; 
personnel initiating and planning the in-service; whether partidpants 
were volunteers or non-volunteers; whether or not the principal was 
in attendance; how many days elapsed between sessions; and a list of 
the program*s objectives, who planned them and how the program was 
evaluated. As a result of the data collected, these staff members are 
now prepared to investigate the following questions in hopes of arriv- 
ing at general evaluative techmques for future programs: 

a. Is there any relationship be^veen who planned the program 
and how effective it is? 

b. Does one evaluation technique appear to be more effective 



than others? 

c. Do volunteers meet objectives more readily than non-volun- 
teers? 

d. What is the relative effectiveness of half day vs. full day in- 
service sessions which have the same behavioral objectives? 

e. Does the attendance of the principal in sessions relate to the' 
faality with which objectives are met?" 

3. Immediate evaluation, on the effectiveness of an in-service program 
consultant could be determined by the number of teachers whose be- 
havior changed as a result of the consultant's program. A contract 
could f>e drawn between consultant, principal and/or supervisor, and 
the t^.achers. Depending on the number of teachers participating the 
consultant decides what percentage of that number he feels will change 
their behavior as a result of the program. Assume twenty teachers are 
partidpating; the consultant bargains that 50% of them will show 
change m behaWor. Through observation, a supervisory person in the 
school concurs on the number who have actually changed their be- 
havior. Should the consultant's estimate be accurate he is paid the 
predetermined fee. Should only five teachers, or 25% show change, 
he is paid fifty percent of that fee. Conversely, should fifteen or 75% 
of the teachers change behavior, the consultant is paid 25 % more than 
the pre'deterr.>ined fee. A system such as this assures teachers as well 
as consultant, that evaluation of an in-service program is essential. 

The aforementioned models for improving evaluation of in-service 
programs are representative of various techniques conducted, or pres- 
ently being conducted in the State of Maryland. Hopefully, their suc- 
cess will encourage other state in-service consultants and partidpants 
to give serious consideration to evaluating their programs. 
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A UNIVERSITY SPONSORED CENTRE FOR DIAGNOSIS 
AND REMEDIATION OF LEARNING DISABIUTIES 



Thomas Tillemans 
Acadia University 



The diagnosticTemcdial approach was clearly formulated by 
Bateman^ It draws heavily upon Kepha/t," Frostig,^ and Barsch.^ Its 
famous tool is the ITPA. Prior to the advent of this approach, it was 
common practice in Canadian schools to equip the remedial reading 
room with specially designed materials, and subsequently identify the 
cases that required remediation. The remedial instructor steered all 
students towards a number of stations, where he had previously ar* 
ranged a display of materials selected to establish or improve those 
reading skills which the instructor deemed important. Similar treat' 
ment was given. to all cases and little or no diagnostic work was done. 
The schools felt, that training in reading rate, comprehension, word 
attack skills, vocabulary, etc., would never do harm to any and pep 
haps a great deal of good to some. 

If tests were employed to identify specific weaknesses, it was 
done to find deficits common to many so that a program could be set 
up to benefit the group. Testing was rarely used as a basis for a re^ 
medial program for one individual student. 

The diagnostic remedial approach starts with a broad statement 
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of the discrepancy between what is and what should be, between the 
?o S nJT°"'"^-'"'^ "^^t'^ •^^^ performance. It attempts 

cif c inventory of the child's strengths and weaknesses. From the care- 
fuMehneated profile of strengths and weaknesses a remedial prognm 

fcrably by hamessmg the strengths. 

c.n ,'55/'^g"°stic.remedial approach concentrates on the intra-per- 
sonal differences. Its remedial program is not pre-conceived, but fol- 
tows from the profile of strengths and weaknesses, which has recently 
been drawn up. The program aims to remedy the weaknesses of one 
particular person. 

Generally the ultimate aim of remedial instruction was that the 
student would reach the appropriate grade- or age-equivalent, which 
B the average performance of children in that grade or age group The 
diagnostic-remedial approach runs the risk of re-introducing as a norm 
for effective remediation the mean for each test or subtwt used for 
diagnostic purposes. Rosenberg^ avoids drawing comparisons with the 
performance of the average child, by accepting any improvement, no 
matter how large or small, as an indication of successful remediation. 

A possible danger of the diagnostic-remedial approach is that it ■ 
may promote a mechanistic attitude towards learning problems. It 
may tend to identify and isolate present strengths and weaknesses 
without paying much attention to the child's developmental history. 
Nor docs It always take into account the personal involvement of the 
learner in his own style of learning, whether this style is effective or 
ineffective. 

It has been noted that younger children are more likely to show 
improvement than older ones. A possible explanation may be that the 
older the child, the more he will try to maintain the status quo and 
will attempt to protect his emotional investment in himself. This would 
seem to indicate that there is more to remediation than the correct 
diagnosis and its logically derived remedial program. The added ele- 
ment might well be the need for the person to keep himself intact 
even when confronted with those who are concerned with his weU- 
being. Also, the process of identifying a weakness, designing and' 
carrying out a remedial program, merely to increase the total learning 
output, appears to treat the human being as a machine, which-is hand- 
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ed to the diagnosticremedial spedalist for repairs or an overhaul. 

The present author is of the opinion, that the diagnosticre' 
medial approach becomes more valid when placed in a historical pep 
spective. With Fiaget' he sees the nature of the interaction between 
the individual and his environment as determining the quality of the 
learning process. He is of the opinion that the outcome of the inter' 
actional process depends on the quality of both the environment and 
the organism. Piaget also views learning as a continuous process start' 
ing at birth and continued in the school. Therefore, he feels that the 
quality of learning in school must be regarded in the light of previous 
learning outside the school. A remedial program then, is one small link 
in the long chain of interactional processes. The success of the pro' 
gram does not solely depend on the correctness of the diagnosis, nor 
on the amount of diagnostic tests given, the refinement or purity of 
the tests, the predsion of the remedial prescription, the number of 
hours set aside for' remediation, the cost of the program, or the kind of 
training which the remedial personnel received. 

The eleven cases, whose histories we have summarized, wJH, we 
hope, illustrate some of the points stated above. In these case histories 
we have tried to highlight some significant episodes, events, elements, 
or influences, which operated within or upon the diild. We contend 
that the case histories seem to suggest that progress in learning is pre' 
ceded by a long series of events interwoven in a complex pattern, in 
which diagnosis and remediation form only two, though perhaps very 
important, strands. 

Ten of the eleven boys enrolled received a diagnosticremedial 
program of two and one half hours a day, for a period of four weeks, 
during the summer of 1969. One boy, W., only attended for one week. 
Under the author's supervision, two master's candidates worked with 
one boy, alternately serving as diagnostician, remedial instructor, re' 
corder, observer, or supplier of teaching materials. 

At the end of the four weeks' period the two master's candidates 
wrote a report, which included a developmental history, characteris' 
*-'zs of the boy's family of origin, test results, their own diagnostic find' 
ings, the remedial program designed by them, a daily record of their 
activities and the boy's responses, an evaluation of the program. Finally 
the report contained detailed recommendations to the teacher who 
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would teach the boy in the fall of the year 1969, 

In the fall some assistance was given to the regular classroom 
teachers so as to enable them to put into effect the program as it had 
been outlined during the summer session. Such assistance included in.- 
tcrpretation, consultation, and personnel for tutoring during or after 
school hours. 

The majority of the children had been referred by teachere and 
principals to the Fundy Mental Health Centre on account df unsatis- 
tactory progress in one or more school subjects. Some found their 
way to rfie Mental Health Centre upon referral by the family phy- 
sician. The thirteen children that participated in the program, were 
selected by the psychologists of the Mental Health Centre from the 
maiiy more annually referred, as potentially promising candidates. 
When these children were selected they were regarded to be children 
whose development had been unequal, whose general intellectual ability 
was at least average, whose emotional problems were considered to be 
ot .a-secondary nature, and who came from homes that did not show 
obvious pathology. 

Tests were administered by the Fundy Mental Health Centre, by 
the master s candidates during the summer program, and by the author 
in the spang of 1970 as part of his follow up. No battery of tests was 
«'^c^.'"^* J following tests were used selectively 

Wise, Bender-Gestalt, Harris-Goodenough, Stanford-Binet, Wep- 
man Auditory Discrimination, ITPA, WRAT, Peabody Picture Vc 
^bulary Test, Gates AWR Form I, Beery Buktenica, Gilmore Oral 
Reading Forms A and B, Picture Story Language Test, Gray Oral 
Reading, Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey, Detroit Tests of Learning 
Aptitude, Raven s Progressive Matrices, Durrell. 

Attempts were made to evaluate each child's progress at the end 
of the summer session and in the spring of 1970. For both evaluations 
the following scoring system was employed to rate the children's prog- 



ress: 



0. No indication, subjective or objective, of any progress. Deteriora- 
tion may have occurred. 

1. Some evidence, subjective or objective, that the student' is betten 
equipped for learning. 

2. Evidence, both subjective and objective, that the student is better 
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equipped f-.r learning. 

3. Evidence, subjective or objective, of satisfactory progress in learning. 
leaSg"*^' ^"^i^^^'ve and objective, of satisfactory progress in 

Table 1 gives the names, sex, ages, grade placement, of the children 
and their ratings of progress. In two cases ratings were not available. 
The eleven children selected for the program were male children, in 
or finishing the first three grades of the elementary school, and under 
ten years of age. 

After ratings for progress made during the summer remedial pro- 
gram and the subsequent winter regular program had been obtained, 
an attempt was made to group together those factors that might have 
had a bearing on the progress made. In table 2 we recorded an ab- 
normally difficult or complicated delivery by means of 'dif , premature 
birth ( pre ), adoptiqn ('ad'), when such information was volunteered 
by the mother. Slow sensori-motor development ('sm!) or slow lan- 
^ge development ('la') were added, when mentioned by the mother. 
Whenever the parents stated that the child had had a high fever for a 
long period of time (fe), had been hospitalized for a lengthy peric.-^ 
{ho), had suffered lack of oxygen through drowning or a 'disease 
(ox}, these details were recorded. When the parents described the 
baby or infant as unusually active or as extremely quiet, (ac) or (au) 
were used. 

In Table 3 we indicate the family's socio-economic status by 
means of the Blishen" scale. It is based on the 1951 Canadian census 
and combines income and average years of schooling into a rank order 
tor occupations. It distinguishes seven social classes. ^The rank order 
of occupations as presented in this scale correlates highly, according 
to Porter, with the rank order based on prestige. Porter also points 
out, that the behef that inadequate education can be compensated for 
by being industrious and by working hard, has become a myth in bur 
twentieth century industrial system. There is no longer the continuous 
ladder stretching from the bottom to the very top, which the indus- 
trious and ambitious can climb, but there are compartments or layers 
to which level of education gives access and within which he will move 
during his lifetime. Neither ambition nor drive, will lift the person out 
of this layer and propel him towards the top. 
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We have also indicated in this table 3 whether the family's values 
dcnvc from a-foreign culture (fo), or from the Canadian middle class 
culture (can), or whether the family can be considered as culturally 
deprived (dep). We have recorded whether the famfly is not involved 
in or does not participate in community affaini (ni), or whether the 
family plays a leadmg part in the community (le). We have noted the 
grade level reached plus the years of trade training of father (fa) and 
mother (mo), a non-academic or anti-cultural orientation of the father 
/( \ ?ui^^^^, °/ learning problems in the mother (mo), father 
(ta), or siblings (si), outstandingly good interpersonal relationships 
with mother (mo), father (fa), sibhngs (si) or peers (pe). 

Table 4 gives test results which were obtained prior to the com- 
mencement or at the beginning of the summer programme. The WISC 
and Hams-Goodenough results are recorded, because the tests were 
administered to nearly aU the chfldren. Table 4 also gives a categoriza- 
tion of tbi boys' learning skills deficits according to Rosenberg's^** 
classification. Under it we indicate upon which learning deficits the 
remedial program specifically focused. 

Table 5 records the reactions of the September '69 regular class- 
room teacher, when they encountered the report and its recommenda- 
tions. Some did not read it, others did; some were impressed or in- 
trigued by the contents of the report, but it left others cold. Of those 
who considered the recommendations practical, some tried to put them 
into effect, others did not. It appears that whether a teacher will or 
wiU not read the report, whether she will carry out the recommenda- 
tions or foUow her own method, are decisions not necessarily loeicallv 
or rationally reached. ^ t. / 

(Charts on Paycs 110. Ill) 

M., who obtained a progress rating of 3 twice, progressed at a 
faster rate m the primary school than the others did or will do w)>h 
the exceptions of B and T2. He was the only adopted child in the 
group. His sensorimotor and language development were normal. There 
were no mstances of a high fever or a lack of oxygen. His activity level 
Rr.TnTni' ? "^^f ^ '^•^ 2 °" Blishen^scale, as is 

r^.A- A ^ "^"^ ^""^ ^^^^^ fro"! Ae mainstream 6f 

the Canadian Anglo-Saxon culture. The family is unique in that both 
tne father and the mother demonstrate their capacities for leadership 
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SJ?'. r"^7v^'^ P'^^'^ '^^^^ high levels of education and 

ference and profession the father is academicaUy oriLted a rariSr 
m rf^srun^ region. In this famfly learning handicaps S?not ^3 

good He recewed the highest test scor^ on WISC V and P IW 
^denough Man and Woman. He was fortunate in t£ h^' SSr 

??1^V'^" '"''"P^'^ P"' '■'^ recommendation S^Xt 
Tl and K received ratings of 0 progress in Spring 70. When we S 
the k)ys on age for grade level. K ranks 4th. Tl 8th from7e botSm 

^? IWK f ^^^-'^^ "^^^ ^ ^ °" the Blishen scale. K's famfly class 
t^lr^'"" '"'^ ^ "^"^^^^'^^ ^ culturally deprived. Tnd^hS 
case do the parents participate- in community affairs When wTS 
Ae pW years o schooling from the lowest level tolelfg^ 

* T/9 w J "^^XK^^ K's father 6/7. his mother 

7/9 1,. the case of both boys the orientation of the father is not t^ 
wards academic pursuits and interests. In the case of Tl Ae moth^ 

11 V\'^^'".!'f °^ ^ f^'"''y °f 8 children, is reported to set alonp 
well With his siblings. There is no information r^^rding K's to 
personal relations with the 5 brothers or with his p£ents. ^ ^ ' 

per hUf ofSI^'T"' ^^t^' was in the up 

per tia^t of the group. These data are of special interest, when tak£^ 

r..v2?r'''°" ^''^ ^ ' '^^"g^^g'^ development. 60^^ ^ 
SrM=,n" Tu? ''^'l^" ^^^^ Performance scale. K's scoJe^ on 
Ae Man and Womaii drawings were the lowest of the group. In spe" 

deficits and auditory perception deficits are prominent. 

mfo pTfiiT^f ' the report and tried to put its recommendations 
meSdate ' implement its recom- 



From tlie follow-up of the eleven cases presented here, it appears 
that no one factor is singly responsible for outstanding or unsatisS" 
tory progress. The small number of cases, the cultural character st£ 
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of the rural area, the manner of selection of the cases, may be perti- 
nent here. However, we are under the impression that in each case 
we have a unique configuration of contributory factors, which as 
much as possible should be regarded in its totality. Prior to designing 
a remedial program, the diagnostician should collect information on 
the developmental history, the interpersonal relations, the characterisr 
tics of the family of origin, so as to be able to construct a detailed pic- 
ture of the configuration of significant factors in the particular case. 
It IS only then, that the diagnostic remedial approach by clcariy pin- 
pomting the learning deficits and by focussing a relevant remedial pro- 
gramme on these deficits, can hope to make a valuable contribution 
since the remediation is made to harmonize with and will be extended 
to include the total life pattern of the child. 
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Table 1. Sex, age, grade-placement, and progress ratings given in Aug. '69 and 
Spring 70. 



Name 


Rl 


Tl 


B 


1 s 


R2 


K 


M 


T2 


Dl 


D2 


W 


Sex 
Gra 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


. M 


Grade 
Sep. '69 


3 


2 


3 


4 


2 


4 


3 


4 


2 


4 


1 


Ago Feb. 70 


9-1 


8-2 


8-6 


10-1 


9-11 


9-10 


8-9 


9-8 


8-10 


10-1 


6-9 


Progress 


2 


1 




2 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 




Aug. '69 






■J 










Spring 70 


2 


0 




1 


2 


0 


3 


1 


1 


' ^2 


1 
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Table 2. Early hisioiy. 



Name Rl Tl B S R2 K M T2 D! D2 W 

Peri/postnatal dif ad dif f.fc 



Sens, mot sm sm 

Lang, dev la 



Diseases fc ho 

ox 

Activitv level 



la la 
ox 

qu ac ac qu ac 



Table 3. Characteristics of the family of origin. 



Name 


RI 


TI 


B 


S 


R2 


K 


M 


T2 


Dl 


D2 


W 


Biishen 


2 


5 


4 


5 


7 


6 


2 


5 


2 


7 


7 


Cult, orientation 


fo 


dep 


can 


dep 


dep 


dep 


can 


dep 


dep 


dep 


can 


Comp. part. • 


ni 


ni 








ni 


le 










Educ. fa 


10 


9 


12 


8 


8 


10 


12 


7 


9 




li 


Educ. mo 


+1 




+ 1 








+7 








10 


8 


10 


8 


11 


11 


12 


7 


9 




9 








+1 








+4 










Orient, fa 




na 




na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 




Learn, prob 




mo 






fa 


fa 












Interp. rd. 


mo 


si 


fa 


fa 


si 

mo 


si 


fa 


mo 


si 
fa 


mo 


fa 




si 


si 


mo 




si 




mo 




mo 






pe 








pe 




si 




si 












pc 








P« 











Table 4. Test results, learning disabilities, objectives of the remedial 


program. 




Name 


Rl 


Tl B S R2 K M T2 Dl 


D2 


W 


Wise Verb 


89 


79 99 95 99 100 130 91 109 


115 




Wise Perf 


110 


103 125 111 115 103 111 132 127 
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HjG Man 


86 


90 118 128 89 82 141 84 83 


S4 


95 


H-G Woman 


77 


89 82 76 142 


82 


93 


Table 5. Classroom teachers reactions to report and reconimenda'jons. 


Name 


Rl 


Tl B S R2 K .M T2 Dl 


D2 W 




Report read 


yes 


yes yes yes yes yes yes yes no 


yes yes 




Recon. into 
effect 


yes 


yes no no yes no yes no no 


no no 
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Abstract 

NEW CONSIDERATIONS FOR IN^ERVICE TRAINING 

Annie W. Neal 
District of Columbia Public Schools 

America's educational institutions have two 'bbs facing them- 

1. To.rajse the level of education for all children in order to pre- 
pare them for a more complex and demanding world; and 
? 'S?^ ^ children-poor as well as rich, blaci as -veU 
Sem" * * * ^^"'^^ education we can possfbly give 

I{°tt\T^ i °^ f^^'""' ' '^'"g^ '""^t encompass every aspect 
of the total educational structure. We have to bring Jbout dL^^ki 

^i^^J^t!" '"'^ 5°51,^tencies of the people who saff our schook and 
DhnnS; l,""*^ different kinds of in-service programs have to be 
SZ. the teaching-learning chmate in our schools. De- 

signers of in-service training programs and pre-service education will 
have to work togethe. in a cooperative relationship to geneSte a n^w 
br^d of teacher and to equip her with skills to [each in ahno^^y 
type of environment. Ultimately, there must be a re-structuring of 

P'^^;^' ^ P"^"^ '^°"eges and univer- 

sities. Release time must be provided by the systems so that teachers 

?n"-o'T'""\'"^"'"''"^ professional knowledge and compe- 
tence through in-:ervice training. Schools and communities must^ 
made aware that the cost of continuing education of teachers is part 
or the pnce that must be paid for quality tiducation. 
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A PERCEPTIVE LOOK AT PERCEPTION 



Esther Madaras 
BowUng Green State University 



Perception is the overaU activity ,-,f the organism that 
immediately follows or accompanie? energistic impinge- 
ments upon the sense organ. The sensory apparahis 
mediates between the main internal ongoing activities 
ot the organism and the events outside it The or- 
ganism is not a simple mirror of externality, but rather 
a builder of a world of its own out of the nonexperience- 
able reality that the physicist calls energy. 

Bartley^ 

. V^e it is usual to speak of the sensory modalities separately, 
perception through any one of them is not.an isolated phenomenon. 
LiteraUy, all systems of the body, e.g., digestive, respiratory, ne.-vous, 
are distinctive and are involved as children learn. Wepman states that 
a most important task is to isolate system differences of maximal im- 
portance to the act of learning to read, namely, to sort out factors 
which seem most responsible for affecting children's ability to read.^ 

Learning as it is viewed here proceeds in a hierarchical fashion 
from the perceptual to the conceptual level, from the decoding of an 
mput signal below the level of comprehension before a meaningful in- 
terpretation can be placed on it through association with previously 
received and memory-stored percepts and concepts. Our concern is 
with the difference between children in modah'ty preferences and the 
effect of these differences upon their ability to learn. The very core 
of «)me reading problems may stem from the method of instruction 
used with a child if modah'ty preference has not been identified. 

Harold and Harriet Blau report on a study in which the visual 
modality was deh"berately suppressed or blocked, initially, instead of 
learning, and especially learning to read may be literally cut-off or 
short-circuited by the visual modality, rather than merely obstructed. 
It would seem to be that individuals who have learned to speak ade- 
quately, but who have not learned to read adequately, have achieved 
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one and not the other, because there was first, no interference or short- 
arciutmg input system in the learning of speech, and second, maximum 
destructive interference from the visual modah'ty of input system in 
tile learning of reading,' 

Blau reported diat it is a speculative but persuasive thought that 
there may be a number of children, especially in the early grades, clas- 
sified as reluctant or non-readers, who really suffer from a kind of 
modality conflict and for whom instruction centering around modahty 
blocking may be required prior to at least simultaneous with any other 
program for amelioration of their difficulties. 

It is wise to be cognizant of aU the senrory modalities but the ones 
that concern education most at this time are the visual, auditory, tactile 
and kinesthetic. Given that the receptor organ and the nervous system 
are infact, it does not necessarily foUow that any one modality is cap- 
able ot being the means of learning. In any of the modalities through 
velopmST"^ ""^y occur, there may have been a lag in perceptual dc- 

Perceptual development, a term synonymous with learning to learn, 
means the process by which the organism builds basic information 
processing sttategies needed to learn other skills and information, ac- 
cording to Cohen. Should the perceptual development lag in any of 
J^^^'"°°alities, learning would have to occur through another mo- 

Do children have a preferred channel for learning? Do adults? 
Wepman states tliat each person has a particular modaUty of choice 
in learning a typology of audfle, visile and tactile learners.'' The 
concept of diffential use of the separate input pathways is no longer 
purely dieoretical but is assuming the proportions of an acceptable fact 
about children and their learning. 

Myklebust stated that the psychoneuroscnsory systems can and 
sometimes do function semi-independently so that children "with min- 
imal brain damage" are reported to have serious difficulties when the 
tasks entail interrelated functions, such as both auditory ^and visual 
learning. In the study reported, the visual modality was identified as 
the cntical one because, in all the cases involved, speech had de- 
veloped in an acceptable fashion, suggesting that the auditory input 
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system was working properly. 

In this paper, the following premises are assumed: (I) mafor dif- 
ferences do exist in children at the perceptual level of leLings whkh 
S rrSr"/,f^£" these differences are funSmenS 

SovTMf i ^- "^"^ '^'^^'"■'"'^'^ ""'^^'■^'^ ^°"^^P^ai level and 

S^dlsXrd^^o'n. ^^^"^''^^ 

Dcrce'JJ^I wTVl^' major differences do exist in children at the 
p-rceptual level of learning which may materiaUy affect learning leads 
us to explore materials suitable for use in differential instiSn 

nronr^"!! f^'^"^- T'^ "^^"^^ the most economical ap- 
5,S?L t.me-and effort spent, is the basal reader. AU other 

thmgs being equal, youngsters who have all modah'ties intact, and-those 
proach"^ g^"^'^"^ f'"" success through this ap- 

„ ^P^g^f ''P/-i«ce Ap. ,ach The language-experience ap- 
proach logins the formal reading program with material having a high 
degree of interest and relevance to the child's experiential background 
This approach can be used with the child who lacks communication 
skills but who has cjuJt up his share of perceptual skills, and with the 
chi Id who needs to build conceptual skills. TTiis approach is not for the 
chiW who needs a high degree of structure and carefully sequenced 
skill presentation. 

Programmed Reading Programmed reading approaches are 
highly structured. The theory behind this approach is to present se- 
quential tosks which have been broken down into logical un;:s or 
frames. The child responds and receives immediate feedback as to suc- 

°^ j^iivre. Learning steps are usually so small that success is in- 
'^^^^'^ ^^^^ perceptual skills mastered but is un- 

able to conquer organizational problems will profit from programmed 
instruction. 

Phonics Approach Phonic systems of reading depend on accu- 
rate sound-symbol knowledge by the child. In many of these systems 
the names of the letters are taught before the sound that the symbol 
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duced with driU and supplementary exercises designed to rdriforS 
the recogmt.on of the sound being learned. Irregulaf speC^tSS 

m spdhng are part of the mastery process. The Open Court system is 

wfll nottr '"^'Tt ^-^^t" ^''^ A-scrimina^S^ ^TJs 

will not be successful with this approach. 

^Ir^h^ff Teaching Alphabet Some teachers use the im'tial teaching 
alphabet for those children needing to employ the auditory moS 
na'ttlT'"^- ^^"^"P^^ ^P'"'"^^ °f same'soLds are av3ed 

s^TXt .1 r'^!.^"''^ development of perceptual con^ 

A ^i- auditory closure problemsrauditory inte- 

assignT k^j-^lnr ^ \ tj^^^fds-in-color approach, the materials 
assign a key color to each of the forty-four English sounds Charts arc 
it'tlX I^f. present hundreds of words which are color^lS^rd' 

With t Ti'' Pr ^""'''^ "'^^^ '^"^ 'he way it is speUed. 

h the addition of the color clue, children identify words JSiout 
having to memorize elaborate rules or having to depend upon vTual 

confusing ^.^h 

Frierson says there are real problems of words analysis and com- 

SeT^^ "^T^"' ^ '.^'^^P''"^ ' approach. Ue 

Sd whTh /iT '^'^'"i ^ r^^°g"ftion Sreshold be- 

yond which the introduction of new colors confuses rather than sup- 

£!?.nSf r?'"''':i"'^"^ ^^■'"'"a'^ 'he problem of 

^quential skills introduction, nor does color automatically resolve 
problems of visual and auditory integration. Children who l4n color 

Children who learn letter sounds in isolation." 

hrn.^tTn^.f"^°" ^^^J Approach The Kinesthetic .approach 
t AV '^T"" ^y ^"^^ ^^"'^'^ 'hree decades ago, might 
be caHed the reading by writing method. Tradng in the air, on paSr 
blackboard or sandpaper is used to teach letters, shapes and word S 
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ratfon. Writing in cUy, commeal or wet sand can be used to helo 
children who »e the kinesthetic modality as therprVf^d l^Z 

"d a^S — ^ ^ ^ 
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LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE READING MATERIAL 
FOR INNER CITY CHILDREN 

John E. George 
University of Mi'ssouri-Kansas City 

v;r^,ir^^^'-fl^'"i?^' '■'^'^'"8 "material for inner-city children is 
virtually unavailable. That is probaby as it must, and should, be While 
a tew experiences are common to all inner-city children, childhood 
experiences vary widely from city to city and particularly from indi- 
vidual to individud. Furthermore the differences in lan^age profi- 
ciency among cWldren, even when homogeneously grouped by 10 
or ability are far too broad to fit any arbitrarily predetermined set 
of language experience materials. 

One set of materials for example, includes an album of photo 
graphs designed to stimulate talking and writing on the subject ''A 
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teria thVwnVpyr" examining this album of language experience ma- 
Kh^Td '^^^^ inappropriateness of Se material 

S SSl w"! ^''^'J ^^fy "'^g^'^ ^hool children throughout 
Nfl^ E r""'^ T 'JiP'"'"" ^'■^'^ °^Phans from the 

teJ M,rL ^'""^ '^'"g instruction is a delicate mat- 

tcr Many traumatic experiences of the children have been repre^d 
and tnggenng the memory of these experiences can only dSpTdfe 
teaching-learning process indefinitely. "«"y aisrupt tJie 

, The experiences of inner-city children in Newark in Pittsh.iraJ, 
m Atlanta and in Kansas City differ as much. and^eAaps mo^e thfS' 

A c^ld IS unique and brings unique experiences to the reading session 
3Tk ^P^^T-'^'f ' ^hich must be caSd^pon 

k4^k\^d^v^^^'^ fr^m inner-city talk and expJrS^ce toT 
oooic talk and experience of the literate world. 

ciur S ^^^.^^^^P experience method is "where it's at" for inner- 

iZttf " ^""^ ^'f^^S ' -"^^^ P°i"t- The merits of us nH the 
language expenence method to teach children to read have been out- 
ex'^nTe ^.^"^^"•"^nted-elsewhere.^ Hall in a recent publ cat'on for 

S^-^riiZ^'"'"^ °^ language'experience p- 

K^- f ^ P experience approach is seen as a: lirsonal way 
of learning and teaching; communicative way of learning Sid te^cS^ 
mg; creative way of learning and teaching; and l^M ^ of 
learning and teaching. What excellent criteS for gSidTg the d^dop 
ment of instructional methods and material in read^^ng. One can onFv 
Sers' ffThe'S' ff^'"" ^^^e? th"n not 

iWtion ^^^^ '"'^"^ ^'^'^^'•^'^ ^° - reading 



vanta'S'o^f"!;^ °^ ^e to discuss the ad- 

vantages of the language experience method over other aooroachp. 

rr'alX' ""^^ '^^P'ri ? ''^^ '""^^'^'^ readingtche^o^^TuS^^ 

t.r;.lf . \ ,y ^'^ illustrative anguage experience ma- 

fecriL'latV^^^^^^^^^^ r ^ °^ ^elastrr^^^^^^^^^^ 

u«e with inner-ci^^S 41 approaches for teachers to 

u.e witn mner-city children. The approaches and material discussed 
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are in ascending order of effectiveness. 

fc?s i^the s^^^^^^^^^^ '^^"^rr "'^■■'^ ^'^^ e.xp'eriences of the It 
ters in the stones and in the illustrations remain the sa&e. 

r..^.y'"-' T experience material as such, certain basal 

.SJ u"u ^^''^ '"''"P'^'^ '° '■"^'"'^^ ^""en material aid SlS 

h.?drrn OneT^h''^^' If"^^^^ experiencS of u^gTn 

cnuaren. Une set of basal reader material The Bank Street 

SeTtvitfolt^ir^^^^^^^ "H^' theld.-toi''^' tt'Z 
Sp7fn " • u "-^P^"^",^ « °f urban children. Perhaps the editors 
wished to raise the standards" of iirban children for whom the S 
were designed, but the contrived illustrations e.g.. neat dXg faSS 

Tozt """"r'"' f green. leU^trimm^fa^^?': 

cozy fireplace and hearth complete with blazing fire, and irons J- 

is On I' '''f ^ L'"'? experiences of 5ie children using^he 
storii "^^'l by the characters in the 

cS. chJdr.n"'"^ ^ r ^'■''^ ''^^ «P^"^"" of inner! 

city children and for that matter most other children. Following is an 

tirst year of reading instruction.^ f uic 



The boys and girls jump up. 
They ride* around and around. 
Slow, slow, slow. 
They go arou:>d fast! 
Fast, fast, fast! 



The prose which follows comes from a reading selection to be 
used toward the end of the second year of reading instruction? 

u-ii S ™"!"^' "^'"'"^ ^'°Ps of rain fall on the high 
hill. 1 hey splash on trees and stones. Again rain water rushes 
down thp hill 



down the hill 
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arn„n?p? ^^u-^T'^^ 8°^' ^"^^ around and 

around, trom hill to sea it goes. From sea to sky and back to hfll 

Also from the second year reader:' 

"But only children who do not do good work are left hark " 
^^id^Petes mother. "Only children who'do no^tJy hard are 

wnrk"? °; V.k'^ and do good 

^mc gSde " '""^^ "^''^ Srade. they stay in the 

^rn T ^'PPy '° ^ But he went back to 

second grade again. 

While each of the above passages illustrates the somewhat stilted 

SS^^ reader series, the experiences related may or may not 

n^^wT"tl ° ^^^'^'^'•^^.^truggling to learn to read. In other worX 

h!L^^^ ^ ^"^^^^ ^ ""'■'^ "^g^ syntax, but the ar- 
bitrary choice of experiences used in the reading passag^ may ak, 

.nf.HT!f^fT'''i°^ ^^'^^ "lost language ori- 

?na 11 ^ """'l' ^^^'.^on^^ns contrived illustrations and read- 
mg passages The teacher who teaches "Happy Birthday Henry" is 
directed to have the children: follow the printed page wMe IiSing 
engage m choral reading, analyze the lan^age. and engage n c3 
speaking The picture by Gilbert Riswold fllusfr^ting the pSage show 
cloS ? f.'' '"'^birthday cake and candles, balloons. Se 

cloth, just ^0 children, and father in his suit and tie. Even though 
mnePcity children may eventually be able to "read-along" or "speak" 
abng with the following passage, neither the experience depic ed fr, 
the rhyme nor m the picture which accompanies it would be a famili^ 
one for most inner-city children.' raraiuar 



Henry has a birthday. 
We're so glad. 
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Let us sec how many 
He has had. 

As we count the candles 
We are told 

1. 2. 3, 4, 5, 6. . . 
Yes, the candles say 
He's six years old. 

.n . 3?" P^*^"^^ ^PPf^ °^ ''^^ situations or experiences as opposed 
ChaX^R T ^ J\*^ photographs accompanying the 
Chandler Reading Program and the color lithographs of the Da^ld C 

hTGim I^otd' ^T""'- Th^Cha^dler Re'adiSg PrograiTphotos 

r S^t R w- " ' ^"""^ ""'^ Ae David 

U U)ok Fubhshing Company pictures. 

conta^TKn"* Material: Language experiences material may 
contain the language spoken by children in other areas. Furthermore 

moved from the expenential background of the children .viewing 
gem. In some cases both the language and the visual illustrations may 
be representative of the urban center in which the children hve but 
still not be representative of the experiences of many individual chil- 
dren within the community. To them the material is incongruous and 

aE'^^ipK T T""^ r''"^ ^'T ^^^'^^ communicative 
about. The Chandler photo, for example, showing a young boy chmb 

ng a coconut palm would certainly have limited personal appeal to 
the m^y inner-city children who hkve never clim^d a tree of any 
kind. The experience would be foreign to them, but to certain chil- 
dren in say Miami, San Diego, and Los Angeles the experience of 
dimbing palm trees and the picture itself would be worthwhile talk- 
ing about. 

4v Jt' !^"^^g^:^Perience story "Black Feet" from Our Stories 

children and portrays an experience which would be meaningful to 
most inner-city black children. The story, of course, would have less 
meamng or personal appeal to white inner-city children. For example 
how could white children even enter into a conversation about ha4g 
"Rli-'p ^'Tu^'' '^'^°"Sh edited, and the experience in 

Black Feet are real, but to some children the language-experience 
material which follows could be foreign and lacking in pe^onal appeal, 
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a necessary ingredient of any material used to teach children reading. 

Black Feet 

Jim said to Mary, *'What are black feet?'' Mary said, "Feet 
that have black on them/' Jim said, **Where are some black col" ^ 
ors?" Mary said, *Tou don't need to color your feet black; it 
grows on you." 

Jim said, "Do I have black feet, Mary?" Mary said, "Yes." 
Jim said, "Where is the black on my feet?" Mary said, "You'll see 
it when you get out in the sun. It will turn you jet black all over."^ 

^ A set of material which gives the child t^e freedom to express 
his thoughts on a number of topics, suggested by ihe authors, however, 
is the creative thinking series by Myers and Torrance. In one exercise 
in the workbook Can You Imagine, the child is invited to respond to 
the rebus illustrated statement "If you were a . . . frog or a . . . deer, 
what would you like to do most of ail?"" The child responds in his 
own language, of course, but inner-dty children with little or no ex' 
perience with frogs or deer may find it impossible to create even a 
meager response to the item. 

Post-Edited Material: The above story "Black Feet" and the 
story which follows from Our Stories were edited after they were pre' 
sented by the children participating in Operation Upgrade in Kansas 
City. The stories were then used as reading instruction material by all 
students in the program. 

A Smart Boy That Was Good 

Once there was a boy named John. He would always try to 
act cute. One day this other boy didn't know his work so John 
helped him. Nobody was in the room but John and Peter. Peter 
did not know what 4x4 was. He wrote that 4x4 was 20. John 
wouldn't ever do his work, but he was smart. John told Peter that 
4x4 was 16, The teacher was out of the room. She thought that 
John didn't know what 5\5 was. She walked in the room and saw 
John helping Peter and she was glad. She didn't want John to 
know that she knew, so she closed the door softly and walked^ 
away. 

Nobody found out that John was smart but Peter and his 
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teacher." 



The above story with accompanying comprehension questions 
has certam advantages over any of the other material cited thus far 
ror example, the language is not stilted; the vocabulary and sentence 
structure are simple and to the point; the experiences portrayed are 
personal ones; and, besides, the story is just plain good. Our Stories 
provides some of the most realistic and interesting language-experience 
reading material available. The material itself, however, wifl not teach 
reading. In fact, beginning inner-city readers attempting to read "Black 

L A ^'"^^ '^^^ would probably have as 

much difficulty reading tiie stories as they would have reading certain 
other matenal of comparable interest and difficulty. Most students 
in Operation Upgrade reading on a soh'd third grade reading level 
would enjoy reading the story; beginning readers would not be able to 
read the story at all. 

Pre-Edited Material: The importance of the language experience 
appi-oach in teaching reading rests not so much in the reading material 
t JTL '^^'^'^ reading learning that occurs as the material is 
related by the child and as he practices reading the material in subse- 
quent learning sessions. Editing the language of a child at any time 
IS a touchy business, but as anyone knows who has used the language 
experience approach with inner-dty children, their language usually 
must be edited to some extent before it makes readable prose. Work- 
ing with inner-city children in Kansas City, Dr. John Sherk, Director 
of the UMKC Reading Center, recorded from one child the follow- 
ing verbatim responses to a picture of a black poh'ceman stopping traf- 
fic to permit a wWte female teacher and her multi-etHnic class to cross 
the street. 

Some kids policeman tellin' the kids to stoj) 

cause a car is comin' teacher teacher . . : : : 

go home and ride on a bydidle then go eat they go out 

back an' play. 

Obviously, the reading of the above passage and other verbatim 
passages would make h'ttle sense either to the child or to other begin- 
ning or even proficient readers. Editing of the language, therefore, 
must be done if the material is to be used in reading practice. Editing, 
perhaps shaping is a better choice of words, of the verbal language 
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has proved to produce more effective learning of the reading passage 
than has editing after the message is recorded. 

Recording Material: Prindples of learning must be closely ad' 
hered to. For example, the amount of language elicited from a student 
•will depend primarily upon how much written language the student 
can remember from one day to the next. Usually, for beginning read- 
ers a short sentence is sufficient for one lesson. The sentence is re 
viewed the next day and another sentence is added to the language 
experience material. The following day both sentences are read and 
a third sentence is elicited, and so on. As the teacher becftmes certain 
that the student can handle more than one sentence per day, she grad' 
ually elicits more than one sentence in each learning session. The stu' 
dent's language experience material must be continually reviewed by 
the student and read to the teacher so that the words are overleamed. 

Furthermore, sentences must be elidted in a way wluch will en^ 
able the student to memorize the sentences with a minimum of clues 
from the graphic stimuli. An excellent method to use to insure mem^ 
ory of the sentences is to have the child repeat the sentence over anc: 
over again as you deliberately write the sentence in manuscript. The 
student necessarily will probably repeat the sentence about as many 
times as there are words in the sentence. After the sentence is recorded, 
words should be selected at random from the sentence and read by 
the student. Finally, the sentence should be read aloud by the student 
as he said it when it was first elidted. The student should say each 
sentence the way he talks and should not slow down to wait for the 
teacher to record his response. 

Of course the teacher must use good judgment in determimng 
w).»at will be for the student the most readable form of writing. The 
verbal response must be wdghted by the teacher and simultaneously, 
if necessary, shaped into a verbal response which can be represented 
in readable graphic form. Sub-standard usages such as shucks, right on, 
played good, the boys is, and ain't got no are no reason to change the 
verbal response. Such usages represent part of the language experience 
of inner-city children and present no difficulties in reading or graphic 
representation. The teacher may, of course, wish to havfe the student 
ramble on about an experience before she decides to concentrate on "one 
small bit of the experience to be recorded graphically. 

In working with four non-reading boys, ages 7, 8, 12 and 13, at 
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Attuck School m Kansas City, the writer permitted the four boys 
to ramble on about 'The Traffic Cop" until they had Uttle more to 
say. Then he ehcited one reply to the question. What do you think 
happened before what is happening now?; two repUes to the question. 
What IS happening now?; and one reply to the question. What is go- 
ing to happen after what is happening now? The procedure outlined 
above produced the following story. The dialogue was added after the 
class session. 

The Traffic Cop 

The kids come from lunch. The cars stopped. The kids ran 
across the street. The kids is going to go home. Calvin, Curtis, 

Curtis said, "The kids come from lunch." Calvin said, "The 
ors stoppea. Vernon said, 'The kids ran across the street." 
Daniel said. The kids is going to go home." 

Each of the students had Uttle trouble reading his own.sentence 
and one student read all four sentences to his regular teacher. Daniel 
who originally said 'The kids gonna go home," 'seemed confused by 
the recording of The b'ds is goin-r to go home." Altering the written 
record so as not to corresnond with the verbal response appeared to 
inhibit learning The addition of two extra syUables, thus changing 
the rhythm of the sentence, seemed to be the distracting factor. 

Additional activities may help the student remember his sentence 
.rom one day to the next. The teacher might have the student write his 
sentence in manuscript in the student's own "book," illustrate each 
page on which he has recorded a sentence, make word cards out of the 
words, rearrange his word cards into familiar as well as new sentences 
read his story aloud to other students, and make an audio tape of the 
stories in his "book." 

The main purpose of language-experience reading material and 
one that can easily be neglected, is to teach children reading Teachers 
who use the language-experience approach should keep in mind that 
their efforts in language-experience reading instruction are designed 
to produce good readers not necessarily good Uterature. Once basic 
reading learning occurs by using material reflecting the inner-city 
child s language and experience, he will more easily be able to make 
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the transition to reading middlcclass book talk. But by using contrived, 
incongruous or otherwise impersonal reading material to learn basic 
reading skill, the inner-city child can only learn that reading for him 
IS not a very meaningful experience. 

We might conclude from the above discussion and illustrations, 
then, that language-experience material should: 1. represent real and 
not contrived experiences, 2. appeal and relate directly to the experi- 
ential background of the individual child, 3. be pre-edfced rather than 
post-edited, and 4. represent principles of learning theory and practice. 
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PERFORMANCE OF DISADVANTAGED COLLEGE 
STUDENTS ON THE SURVEY OF STUDY HABITS 
AND ATTITUDES 



George O. Phillips, Sr. 
North Carolina Central University 

It is not unusual to read in the literature that many reading pro' 
grams evaluate the effectiveness of their instructional methods or ap' 
proachcs by the sole criterion of reading achievement. It is such prac 
tice, that prompted Huser^ to make the following comment in answer 
to the question, ''What methods are most effective?'' Huser wrote: 

If one considers only reading achievement, what happens to attitude 
U has long been accepted by educators that the more favorable atti- 
tude a student has toward a subject, the greater Ws interest; hence, 
his motivation is higher. Uitimateiy, the positive attitude will lead 
toward a condition of greater maturation and growth in that subject 
Consequently, if a child likes to read better when taught by one method 
of reading jn preference to another, achievement remaining constant, 
should not the child be taught by that method? 

Huser s comment offers a challenge for grade school teachers to whom 
it is addressed. It also deserves the attention of reading teachers beyond 
the grades and, in a special sense, that of teachers whose responsibility 
includes instruction in reading and study for disadvantaged college 
students. 

Before going on, I shall gi\'e definitions for two terms in my topic. 
The terms are ''study habits'' and 'attitudes''. According to Preston 
and Botel," "A study habit is a routine that you follow regularly. Keep* 
ing up'tO'date in reading assignments, studying at the same time and 
place every day, and studying by yourself are study habits.'' Brown 
and Holtzman^ have included two components in their Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) which they refer to as "study habits." 
These components are "Delay Avoidance,*' and "Work Methods. 
More will be said about them later. 

The second term to be defined is "attitude." Several definitions 
of attitude are in the psychological literature. Thurstone* wrote that 
attitude is the degree of positive or negative affect associated with 
some psychoIogicsJ object. However, in preference to the one just 
stated, I like the following definition by McKillop^ because It touches 
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so many concepts that reading people are fond of. She defined attitude 
^ ir^^^ ^^^'^ tendency to respond in a favorable or unfav 
orable way to any topic, institution, practice, or person. Attitude thus, 
includes '*set'' — a temporary attitude, a momentary state of readiness — 
and effective factors — value judgments rather than pleasantness or 
unpleasantness/' Fron: this broad view of attitudes. Brown and HoltZ' 
man identified two components and included them in their survey. 
ITiese they refer to as 'Teacher Approval" and ''Education Accept- 
ance'' or, together, as "Study Attitudes/' 

Investigations into the relationship between study habits and atti- 
tudes upon different facets of reading are increasing. For example, 
Groff^ investigated the influence of attitude upon comprdiension of 
content'type reading material, and Piekarz^ studied its influence upon 
the perceptual and conceptual abilities of the reader. In like manner, 
several investigations have been concerned with the effect of reading 
instruction upon attitudes. For example, Cuyler* reported a study in 
which the SSHA was administered to freshmen before and after a 
course in reading. He found no sutistically significant difference be- 
tween the pre- and post-instruction study habits and attitudes of the 
total group or between males and females, but there was a statistically 
significant difference in the gains made by individual classes of the 
group. It would be interesting to find out if the gains realized in the in- 
dividual classes were related to the personalities of the individual in- 
structors. Schubert^ also paired retarded college readers with students 
of unselected reading abilities to determine if the retarded readers 
were characterized by study habits and attitudes that were detrimental 
to progress in reading. Analysis of scores from the SSHA which he 
administered as a criterion measure revealed that reading retardation 
may be attributable to certain personality traits, attitudes, and study 
habits. 

Going from this bit of background, I shall tell you about some 
results which I obtained as part of a study involving the study habits 
and attitudes of disadvantaged college freshmen. The study was un- 
dertaken not only to replicate certain elements of previous research 
into the relationship between the SSHA and reading achievement, but 
also to determine if the study- habits and attitudes of disadvantaged 
college students are influenced by different methods or approaches tp 
teaching the same reading and study skills. One-hundred-md-two stu- 
dents in their second semester— ^6 females and 46 males— were the 
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subjects of the study. Originallx assembled as four classes, each class 
was chosen by random selection to receive a different treatment as one 
of four ;;roups, namely: 1. Teacher-Guided Group, 2. an Individualized 
Group, 3. an Audio-Visual Group, and 4. a Control Group. Each 
group, except the Control Grc)up which received no instruction, was 
taught by a diir2rent instructional approach. However, the content 
of the course was the saipe for all of the groups. Before and after the 
instructional treatments, the str Jents were tested with the Davis Read' 
ing Test, Form lA and IB; the Brown-Holtzman SSHA, Form C, and 
the Peifer Reading Attitude Inventory, Advanced. Beginning and end 
of semester GPA were also obtained and used as one of the predictor 
and criterion variables. Pretest and post'test scores for all of the vari- 
ables were analyzed by the analysis of covariance procedure. The F 
test was used to determine the significance of differences among the 
means for the control and the three instructional groups. Results re^ 
ported here are concerned only with how the control group and the 
three groups that were taught by different approaches performed on 
the SSHA. 

The SSHA gives four basic scale scores whi,:h when added to- 
gether yield a total or Study Orientation score. Characteristics which 
the basic scales measure are Delay Avoidance or promptness iir com^ 
pleting academic assignments, lack of procrastination, and freedom 
from wasteful delay and distraction; Work Methods or use of effec 
tive study procedures, efficiency in doing academic assignments, and 
how'to'study skills; Teacher Approval or expressed opinion about 
teachers and their classroom practices; and Education Acceptance or 
approval of educational objectives, practices and requirements. 

Among the results which were obtained fron^ the study are the 
following: With respect to the Delay Avoidance measure, there were 
gains between the pretest and post^test means for the Control Group 
which received no instruction and for the groups taught reading and 
study skills by the Teacher-Guided Approach or the Individualized 
Approach. A loss between pretest and post^test means resulted for the 
group taught the same skills by the Audio'Visual Approach. The dif' 
.\ ferences among the performances for the four groups was statistically 
significant at Ae .0? level of confidence. 

With respect to the Work Methods measure, there were gains 
between the pretest and post'tcst means for the Control Group, and 
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for the groups taught reading and study skills by the Teachcr-Gufded 
Approach or by the Indi'ndualized Approach. 

With respect to the Teacher Approval measure, only the group 
taught by the Individualized Approach showed a gain betwew the 
pretest and post-test mean scores. The Control Group and the groOps 
taught by the Teacher-Guided Approach or the Audio-VisudT 
proach lost ground .Mthough positive, the differences among the per- 
tormances for the four groups was not statistically significant. 

With respect to the Education Acceptance measure, only the 
group taught by the Individualized Approach showed a gain between 
the pretest and posttest means. Losses resulted for the Central Group 
and for the groups taught by the Teacher-Guided Approach or by the 
Audio-Visual Approach. The differences among the performance for 
tbe four groups was statistically significant at the .01 level of confi- 
dence. 

qcm]^*? ^^^y Orientation or total score for the 

bb«A, the Control Group and the group taught by the Individualized 
Approach showed mean gains from pretest to posttest. The larger 
^m, however, was made by the group taught by the Individuali^d 
Approach. The differences among the performances for the grrups 
tor the total score were statistically significant be-zond the .01 level o*" 
confidence. Results from the study indicate the following: 

1. Gains between pretest and posttest mean basic scale and total 
bbHA scores for the group taught by the Individualized Approach. 

2. Losses between pretest and posttest mean basic scales and total 
scores for the group taught by the Audio-Visual Approach. 

YiV I w^^^*^" P""""' P°^"^' ^^^^ I^elay Avoidance and 
Work Methods scores, and losses between pretest and posttest mean 
leacher Approval and Education Acceptance scores for the Control 
broup and for the Group taught by the Teacher-Guided Approach. 
4. A gain between pretest and posttest mean total score for the Con- 
trol broup and a loss between pretest and posttest mean total score 
tor the group taught by the Teacher-Guided Approach. 

On the basis of the foregoing results, it appears tha^t the Indivi- 
duahzed Approach was most effective in bringing about a greater de- 
gree of favorable responses for study habits and study attitudes While 
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other factors might have influenced these results, it appears that an 
approach to reading and study skiUs instruction that provides for in- 
dividual guidance and counseling, free choice of instructional materi- 
als, minimum authoritarianism in the learning situation, regular evalu- 
ation on a one-to-one relationship, and the challenge of individual re- 
sponsibiLty for improvement were important motivators for the type 
ot student involved in the study. 
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THE UPWARD BOUND STUDENT IN COLLEGE 



Clifford Brooks 
BowVmg Green State University 



"Poverty and its effects are still closing many doors to Americans. 
Upward Bound is designed to open educational doors and to provide 
new channels for young people's talent/' This quotation is taken from 
the "Forward" section of the 1970^71 Upward Bound Guidelines, by 
Dr. Preston Valien, Acting Associate Commissioner for Higher Edu- 
cation of HEW. I could paraphrase this quotation and say, "America 
is still closing many doors to people in poverty. This policy is 1 .ading 
us down the path of der jction. Upwaid Bound has been created to 
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open educational doors 50 we can provide new channels for many of 
these young peoples' talents" In other words, we still believe in the 
heartless theory— *divide and conquer/' 

Those who study population trends predict that in ten years half 
of our school children in the large cities will be the victims of cultural 
depnvation. It is estimated that in the fourteen largest cities of Amer- 
ica today there are at least one million such children who annu?lly go 
to waste. Upward Bound, in approximately 300 institutions in everv 
state of the country, serves 26,000 of those millions of children. While 
Its record is an impressive one, it can only make a dent in the total pic- 
ture, as it is presently limited. It appears, and far too much so, that 
Upward Bound may fall by the wayside in the near future as just an- 
other political ball that was kicked around— quite successfully too— 
by one party, and dropped by the other. In spite of its obvious success 
at getting kids accepted into college— which is what it was set up to 
do— there are discemable loud rumblings in Washington linking Up- 
ward BounJ with Head Start and questioning their overall effect on 
sodeties' ilk, as if a couple of years of putting a few children in college 
was expected to solve the problems that hundreds of years of neglect 
have created. 



What putting these students in college has done, in many of our 
eyes, is opened Pandora s Box. We have gone down into the ghettos 
and opened the doors to education, which up until recently have been 
only for the elite of our sodety. Now we realise that these children are 
exdted about the opportunity to better themselves and eager to learn, 
but they are unab' : to leave their problems behind and they bring these 
with them. These problems are varied, serious, and formidable. They 
pose a particular challenge to you who are here today, because many of 
them have to do with reading levels, expected reading levels, and levels 
of vocabulary. These are the things I want to talk about today. Not 
so much the ans-tver to their reading problems — that's your specialty, 
.but the problems of Upward Bound youngsters on previously 
white, affluent campuses. Because that s the type of campus most of 
these kids were placed on. A campus as foreign to them as possible in 
this land of conflicting values. 

V 

On these campuses, where Upward Bound students are labeled 
"high risk students," debates rage, often not on how to educate them, 
but on whether it should be done at all. "Many educators contend 
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that the progressive effects of race and class discrimination are irre- 
decmable by the time a youngster readies college age, and others say 
that even if colleges could help they should not be expected to make 
up for the deficiencies of prior education/*^ 

To the first argument let me say that for the student with little or 
no money and a so'so record from an inferior high school, the odds 
against survival arc high. Espcdally when you add the fact that his 
skin is usually black, sometimes red, or his native tongue is Spamsh; but 
alv^ys he is culturally different. The Upward Bound program is es^ 
pedally designed for this type of student. We have made mistakes, it's 
tniL, but we ve learned from our mistakes, and our record is good — 
we take Hds that are "D" and "C" students in the tenth grade and 
work with them in the summer months — show them the other side of 
the coin, that there is an opportunity for them to partidpate in the 
American dream. Many of them catch on fire and with burning desire 
and plain guts are able to overcome thdr many weaknesses— and they 
raise thdr high school averages and are considered college material by 
the time* they are ready for the Bridge program. Others Income achicv 
ers after one or two years of Upward Bound experience. Th&one big 
thing they have going for them is determination. They have usually 
come from a floundering high sdiool status— in which, more often 
than not, they are behavior problems nearing drop'out status — to high 
school graduate status, eag^r to find out for themselves if they can cut 
it in college. It's true that they have been crippled educationally, but 
many of them are able, through drive and perseverance, to overcome 
the effects of a life of deprivation, rearrange their thinking, and regur' 
gitate in terms of middle class White America's standards for this is 
what it takes to be successful in college in spite of all our statements to 
the contrary. It may be difficult for them, but it s not impossible, and 
most of them have the determination to make a go of it. Given a little 
understanding and a real chance, one that recognizes their differences 
and accepts them without penalty,- and many more of them will make 
it in college. 

To the second argument, to those that say **^even if colleges could 
help they should not be expected to make up for the deficiencies of' 
prior education," let me say this — Who do you think is lesponsible for 
the poor schools and inferior teaching that ghetto youngsters and rural 
poor youngsters recdve? Where do the inferior teachers recdve thdr 
training? Who is mainly responsible for formulating the philosophy of 
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education that forged the educational system responsible for creating 
the existing deficiencies? Any way you look at it our colleges and uni' 
versities have got to accept their share of the blame for the inequalities 
that exist. Recognizing this fact, it has been recommended in numerous 
instances that all colleges and universities "adopt a *high risk' quota 
for the admission of disadvantaged students and provide remedial and 
compensatory programs as necessary to raise these students to standard 
levels of academic performance."^ 

Many universities and colleges in all sections of the country have 
adopted such quotas for admission under varying names from "Experi' 
ments in Higher Education ' to "Educational Opportunity Programs'' 
to "Projects 20," "^0," and "100." Most of these programs, however, 
are seeking the boy or girl who has already reached senior status in high 
school^ and shows signs of academic efficiency, even if it is in an "in' 
ferior" school. Upward Bound on the other hand, sedcs out and at' 
tempts to prepare for college, the high risk students who are not only 
high risk due to sodo'economic differences, but high risk academically 
as well. Since this is the main reason for my being here, let me now 
focus my attention on Upward Bound. 

I would like to quote directly from the official 1970-71 Guide- 
lines again. On page one in the Introduction: Statement of Purpose, 
it says: 

*The primary criteria for the selection of an UPWARD 
BOUND student are two (l^ he must meet the poverty criteria es' 
tablished in the following subtopic B— Family Size of 1: Nonfarm — 
$1,800; Farm— $1,500— Family Size of 2: Nonfarm— $2,400; Farm 
—$2,000 ~ Family Size of 4: Nonfarm— $3,600; Farm— $3,000 — 
Family Size of 6: Nonfarm— $4,800; Farm— $4,000 — Family Size 
of 10: Nonfarm— $7,200; Farm— $6,000; (2) he should be able to be. 
characterized by the project staff as an "academic risk" for college ed- 
ucation; that is, his lack of educational preparation and/or under- 
achievement in high school is such that he would not have considered 
enrollment, nor would he have been likely to have gained admission to, 
and successfully pursued an academic career at a 2- or 4'year college 
without the benefits of an UPWARD BOUND program. 

The UPWARD BOUND student, then, is a young person witK 
academic potential constrained by his poverty background, and one for, 
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whom conventional education has had little relevance. The student 
is likely to be apathetic or even hostile to education — unable to release 
his real talent. He is likely to have shunned academic achievement or 
even adequacy because he has not participated meaningfully in an edu' 
cational experience. 

Generally, the potential that the student possesses does not show 
in traditional educational measurements, such as standardized test 
scores or grades, but may be discovered more readily through the in^ 
tuitive judgments of those people who know him. The UPWAEU) 
BOUND boy or girl is one for whom a college education may become 
possible if the student is given experiences and instructions designed 
to build on the strength which the student possesses.'' 

Upward Bound, in addition, attempts to involve the community 
and families of Upward Bound youngsters in its program. Community 
Resources Committees are organized to aid in its development and im^ 
plementation. You will never experience a more ,^tifying experience 
than the experience of seeing a poverty-stricken mother's eyes light up 
the first time she sets foot on a campus, which heretofore had been 
forbidden grounds for people of her status, to visit her son or daugh^ 
ter who is actually matriculating there. Fve seen them practically starve 
the rest of the family so their Upward Bound youngsters could have 
new clothes befitting what they think a college student should wear. 
They need only to visit a campus a few more times to discover how 
wrong they are in that respect, but of course they don't, and we can't 
advise them any differently. They are just plain excited, and full of 
hope. 

A :uccessful program requires an innovative curriculum, group- 
cultural'rccrtation activities, a comprehensive counseling program, 
and a staff that is flexible in both attitude and approach in all phases 
of the program. 

The bridge summer refers to the summer following an Upward 
Bound student's graduation from high school. A student is considered 
an Upward Bound bridge student if he is participating at the applicant 
institution or if he is attending summer college courses at another chos' 
en institution with approval of the Upward Bound program. 

In each graduating class, however, there are always a group, about 
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onc'third, who do not need additional help to get into college. These 
are allowed to obtain summer jobs, if available, to buy clothes and 
other necessary items in preparation for fall entrance. The others, 
usually about 2?, make up the "Bridge'' group. They take summer 
courses and, with supportive services of the Upward Bound program, 
attempt to make passing grades so they can be admitted in the fall. ^ 

Upward Bound hasn't been around long enough to boast of its 
graduates, but the Washington Post devoted its lead editorial on July 
1 of last year to the accomplishments of Upward Bound. Some of the 
things it said are "the program is doing better than anyone expected: 
1 1,000 kids who barely made it through high school arc now holding 
their own in 1,100 accredited colleges, universities, and junior col- 
leges." It also referred to a statistic that asserts 77% of those that cn^ 
tered college three years ago recently completed their junior year— 
which roughly similates the stay-in rate for all college students. 

PROBLEMS FOR HOST INSTITUTIONS 

Entering college— even for the kid with a bankroll, a 1200 SAT 
and a high school transcript that shows chemistry, physics, trigonom' 
etry, and French — is a bewildering experience. The demands for ad' 
justment and conformity are bewildering to many. Our kids view the 
climate, once the rat race for grades commences, as hostile at the best. 
Many adjustments have been made, but many more — or at least more 
meaningful adjustments —must be made. ^ 

One of the big hangnips is vocabulary. Our kids feel they could 
do better if they couid only understand the profs and read the books. 
Another is lack of preparation. Until they reach the 10th or 11th 
grade in high school they have been told, by counselors as well as 
family and friends, that college is not accessible to them. The result is 
they are not in college prep courses, and the change in one or two 
years is spotty, in many cases putting an additional burden on them 
to overcome. The third major problem they must overcome is a lack 
of study skills— a natural result of the above. Of course, the most for. 
midable of all their problems is their lack of money. They have always 
been poor, but their environment also reflected poverty. Now they 
find themselves surrounded by rather affluent youngsters.'^and this 
is hard to cope with. 

One answer to the lack of money publem is the Work-Study 
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Program, but, alas, of all the students on campus they arc the ones who 
can least afford to work— they need their time for studying and ju^^t 
plain bull sessions, a good way to get acclimated to a system* 

Let me finish this talk by saying many higher education systems 
have recognized die need to adjust their educational programs from 
serving the favored few to meet the challenge of the 26 million poor 
with a chance at getting into the mainstream of American life. Upward 
Bound is bringing them into college, it's up to the college to work with 
them and educate them once they get there. It doesn t mean lowering 
the standards of learning: it means raising the standards of teaching to 
meet their needs. 
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